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EXTRA 
R  SHORT 
>  BATON? 


School  musicians  applaud 

Richard  A,  Otto  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


I  bohovo  in  shoring  tho  ntnny  rich  eiporioncos  which  music  cm  provido,  in  making  music 
groups  Inclusive  rather  then  esclusive."  says  Richard  A.  Otto,  Director  of  Music,  Lyman 
Hell  High  School,  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  This  philosophy  is  embodied  In  the  fact 
that  in  his  many  years  in  a  Class  B  high  school  of  some  600  students,  he  has  so  aroused 
their  enthusiasm  that  nearly  300  take  part  In  the  various  musical  groups. 

Upon  receiving  his  B.S.  degree  In  Music  Education  from  Ithaca,  he  entered  the  United 
States  N«vy  and  spent  three  years  there  In  band  work.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Hart  School  of  Music,  New  York  University,  and  Penn  State 
College.  Following  this  he  entered  into  his  present  position,  which  he  has  held  for  fifteen 
years. 

Mr.  ^to  s  activities  for  the  past  few  years  have  Included  these:  member-at-large,  treas¬ 
urer,  vice-president,  and  member  of  Executive  Board  of  the  Connecticut  Music  Educators 
AssMiatlon;  president  of  the  Connecticut  Band  Masters  Association;  State  Band  Committee 
Chairman;  and  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Music  Survey  Committee. 

He  has^  a  family  including  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  spite  of  his  busy  schedule 
he  finds  time  for  his  hobbles— oil  painting,  tennis,  and  golf. 

‘The  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  great  pride  In  presenting  Mr.  Richard  A. 


Do  you  prefer  a  i 
REGUIAR  SIZE  : 
baton?  Then  try  / 
the  20  "  and  22"  : 
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Now!  ; 
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gripl  They're  the  t 
world's  finest  bo-  . 
tons  .  .  .  yet  only  I 
30c  to  $1.33  eochl  : 
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News  From  The  Industry 


Bandland,  Inc.  Now  Has 
Arrangements  for  Records 


Band  directors  everywhere  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  Bandland,  Inc.,  407 
Fox  Building,  Detroit  1,  Michigan,  now 
has  the  printed  musical  arrangements 
available  for  all  of  the  Leonard  Smith 
recordings. 

For  further  information,  the  editors  of 
The  SCHOOL  Ml'SICIAN  suggest  you 
write  direct  to  Bandiand,  Inc. 


Kaplan  Measures  Strings 
To  1/10,000  of  an  Inch 


PLASTI-FOLIO  Considered 
Tops  for  Marching  Bands 


The  above  photograph  shows  the  method 
that  the  Kaplan  Musical  String  Company 
of  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  uses  in 
testing  the  thickness  of  their  strings.  This 
measure  registers  to  1/10,000  of  an  Inch, 
and  all  strings  that  are  manufactured  by 
the  Kaplan  Musical  String  Company  are 
guaranteed  accurate  and  uniform  in  size. 

The  manufacturer  takes  pride  in  their 
highly  accurate  method  of  insuring  uni¬ 
formity  of  strings,  whether  they  consist  of 
five  or  twenty-five  twist  strands  of  care¬ 
fully  treated  gut. 

For  further  information  on  these  fine 
strings,  write  to  the  manufacturer  at 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  When  you 
ask  them  for  their  special  message  on 
preventing  string  breakage,  we  would  sure 
appreciate  your  mentioning  The  SCHOOL 
Ml'SICIAN. 


The  PLASTI-FOLIO  is  now  considered 
the  top  folio  for  marching  bands.  Such 
bands  as  the  University  of  Illinois,  North¬ 
western,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Arizona, 
Yale,  and  many  others,  find  it  just  what 
they  have  been  looking  for  to  use  effec¬ 
tively  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Made  wtih  four  plastic  enveljpes  (8 
windows)  you  no  longer  need  worry  about 
dropping  music  for  quick  number  changes. 
•A  flick  of  the  finger  places  the  correct 
number  in  place  instantaneously. 

Band  directors  everywhere  will  want  to 
increa.se  the  efficiency  of  their  marching 
bands  this  fall  by  ordering  enough 
PLASTI-FOLIOS  to  completely  equip  the 
l)aiid. 

Write  to  Plasti-Music  Company,  109 
Parker  Drive,  Evansville  14,  Indiana,  and 
tell  them  you  read  about  the  folitxs  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Price  .  .  .  $15.00  a  dozen. 


Meyer's  Features 
Attractive  Gladstone 
Instrument  Case 


Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Company  of 
454-L  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Mich¬ 
igan,  is  now  featuring  attractive  glad- 
stone  cases  for  clarinet,  like  the  one  pic¬ 
tured  above. 

To  meet  the  teenage  demand  for  mod¬ 
ern-looking  accessories,  Meyer’s  has 
streamlined  his  cases,  and  covered  them 
with  long-lasting  material  that  can  take 
all  kinds  of  dally  abuse.  Priced  at  $20.00, 
several  color  combinations  are  available. 

For  further  information,  write  direct 
to  Meyer’s. 


Targ  &  Dinner  Piano  Lamps 
Fit  Directors'  Stands 


The  Piano  lamp.  Model  No.  5871,  made 
available  by  Targ  and  Dinner,  Inc.,  425 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illi¬ 
nois,  makes  a  wonderful  director’s  stand 
lamp. 

The  specially  designed  clamp,  which  is 
fully  adjustable,  fits  the  music  rack  very 
easily.  For  further  information,  ask  to 
.see  this  lamp  in  your  music  dealer’s  cat¬ 
alogue,  or  write  direct  to  Targ  and  Dinner. 
Price  .  .  .  $6.90. 


Schorl  &  Roth  Develops 
Revolutionary  Small  Viola 


Gene  Krieg  Wins  New 
Selmer  "Centered-Tone' 


In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  com¬ 
plete  cooi>eration  with  mu.slc  educators, 
Scherl  and  Roth,  Inc.,  2845  Prospect  Ave. 
nue,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio,  has  developed 
“The  Small  Viola.” 

"The  Small  Viola”  was  played  in  solo 
IH-rformance  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  by  9  year  old  Eric  Chapman 
of  Queens.  New  York.  The  young  solo¬ 
ist  played  a  Handel  Sonata  in  C  Major. 
.'4cherl  and  Roth  developed  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  strict  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  String  Instruction. 

The  Instrument  was  praised  by  the  mo.st 
prominent  private  String  teachers  in  the 
country,  leading  college,  university,  and 
public  school  teachers,  who  declared  it 
a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  training 
of  young  viola  performers. 

(Turn  fo  Page  27) 


Chicago  played  host  to  many  of  the 
Midwest’s  leading  clarinetis'te  and  saxo¬ 
phonists  at  a  Selmer  Centered-Tone  Clari¬ 
net  Premier  Showing,  held  in  the  Palmer 
House,  February  18  and  19.  Featured 
attraction  was  the  Introduction  of  Selmer’s 
1952  Centered-Tone  Clarinet,  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  woodwinds  considered  as  Im¬ 
portant  as  any  that  have  been  made  this 
century. 

Invitations  were  received  by  Chicago 
area  professional  clarinetists  and  saxo¬ 
phonists,  school  bandmasters  and  orches¬ 
tra  leaders,  clarinet  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  to  attend  the  exhibit. 

All  who  attended  the  exhibit  had  an 
opportunity  to  win  the  grand  door  prize. 
The  winner,  pictured  above,  is  (Icne  Krieg 
(L),  former  tenor  .saxophonist  and  ar- 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 


Hansen  Music  Co.  Publishes 
Hillbilly  Hits  for  Band 

The  Charles  H.  Hensen  Music  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  has 
published  a  fine  collection  of  sixteen  hill¬ 
billy  tunes  in  book  form,  which  includes 
such  popular  tunes  as  ’’Beautiful  Brown 
Eyes,"  "Cold  Cold  Heart,”  and  "Jealous 
Heart.”  Paul  Herfurth  has  arranged  the 
numbers.  Class  C  to  A  bands  may  per¬ 
form  them  quite  easily. 

Price  .  .  .  40c  per  book.  Conductor  .  .  . 

$1.00. 


‘‘A  Million  Strong** 


Tilt*  niunth  of  Mav  marks  the  awakening  of  many 
things.  Nature  bursts  forth  in  all  her  glorj*.  The 
busy  breadwinner  looks  to  his  trowel  and  paint  brush. 
Coaches  take  stock  of  their  Fall  lines  and"  backfields, 
and  the  homemaker  scans  the  walls  and  floors  to  decide 
whether  it  will  be  paint,  wax,  or  wash. 


But  of  more  interest  to  the  student,  teacher,  and 
parent  of  music  is  the  great  20th  century  tradition  of 
school  music.  .  .  THK  CONTKST.  To  this  wonderful 
group  of  peofile,  untouched  hy  the  hidden,  but  ever¬ 
growing  disease  of  complacency,  the  May  c-ontest  is 
what  they  haye  been  working  for;  the  long  hours  of 
well-disciplined  rehearsal;  the  kind  scolding  of  the 
priyate  teacher;  the  many  treks  to  the  accompanist’s 
house;  the  exciting  worry  of  the  bakery  sale  and  the 
final  concert.  All  these  are  soon  forgotten  as  the  stu¬ 
dent,  proud  representative  of  his  school  and  community, 
“competes”  for  his  deserved  placement. 


Music  contf^ts  are  not  new.  They  date  back  for 
centuries.  Many  of  the  great  master  composers  gained 
their  first  step  toward  recognition  by  winning  a  musical 
contest. 


Singers,  instrumentalists,  bands,  orchestra.*,  choruses, 
ensembles,  soloists,  pianists,  guitarists,  accordionists, 
and  ever  so  many  other  groups  and  individuals  will 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  democratic  competition.  From 
coast  to  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 
border,  tlw'y  will  numlH‘r  1.000,000  strong. 


It  has  been  said  that  there  are  those  who  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  Contest ;  that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  good 
educational  aims  and  olijectives.  To  elal)orate  on  a  great 
American  acceptance.  “Competition  is  the  basis  of  the 
American  way  of  life,”  we  might  refer  to  a  statement 
by  the  successful  author,  llussel  N.  Squire,  Ph.  D.,  in 


his  new  book  Introduction  to  Musi-c  Education.  He 
writes,  “If  education  is  to  be  effective  at  all,  it  must 
satisfy  the  felt  needs  of  the  individual  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prepare  the  individual  most  effectively 
for  the  demands  that  will  confront  him  in  the  future.” 

Dr.  Scjuire  has  certainly  struck  a  major  chord  of 
completeness,  for  one  recognizes  immediately  that  the 
student  is  faced  with  competition  even  as  he  studies. 
The  broad  and  progressive  teacher  recognizes  the  com¬ 
petition  the  student  will  face  in  the  future  and  then 
capitalizes  on  every  opportunity  to  expose  him  to  this: 
“Competition  is  the  basis  of  the  American  wav  of 
life.” 

In  answer  to  his  son's  question,  the  late  A.  R.  ^lo- 
Alli.ster  had  this  to  say  of  contests.  “Show  me  a  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  contest  as  a  motivating  challenge  to 
the  music  student,  and  I  .shall  be  the  first  to  accept  it." 

No  .  .  .  the  Music  Contest  will  never  die.  Time  will 
r«*cord  changes  in  sponsorship  and  techniques,  but  the 
Contest  will  always  be  there. 

Perhaps  three  verses  in  a  book  of  the  “book  of  all 
b(M>ks”  might  strengthen  this  conviction  (Job  14:7. 
S.  and  9).  “For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  U  be  evt 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  thot  the  tender 
'  branch  thereof  unll  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof 
was  old  in  the  earth  and  the  stocl'  thereof  die  in  the 
ground:  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud  and 
bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant."  If  man  through  the 
ages  accepted  the  philo.sopliies  based  on  the  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pages  of  the.se  liooks,  maybe  we  too  should 
jionder  its  logic  and  accept  it  as  being  valid. 

Directors,  Teachers.  Students,  and  Parents  .  .  . 
“One  Million  Strong"  ...  it  is  their  heritage  .  .  . 
it  is  for  them  to  de<*ide. 


Creative 

Imagination 

Works 

By  Francis  H.  Baxter 


S<)  Many  Books,  symphonies,  inven¬ 
tions,  yes,  even  empires  And  their 
origins  in  the  smail  seed  of  a  casual 
thought  or  small  talk.  A  chance  word, 
phrase,  color,  picture,  melody  often 
stimulate  action  to  reap  a  harvest  far 
beyond  even  the  most  visionary  ex¬ 
pectations.  Our  idea  grew  out  of  a 
chance  conversation — one  of  those 
casual  verbal  exchanges  while  passing 
the  time  until  our  meeting  would  be 
called  to  order. 

The  music  faculty  of  Los  Angeles 
State  College  was  meeting  to  discuss 
summer  school  plans.  Some  of  us 
had  arrived  early  and  were  waiting  for 
the  others.  Vernon  Leidig  was  talking 
about  his  instrumental  classes,  and 
Maurine  Timmerman,  head  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Music  Education,  mentioned 
that  she  was  having  fun  incorporating 
her  instrumental  background  into  her 
classes  in  Elementary  School  Music 
Methods.  Dr.  Grant  O.  Cook,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Music  Department,  spoke 
up  and  said,  “Why  don't  you  two  col¬ 
laborate  on  a  summer  school  work¬ 
shop?”  Jane  Plank,  piano  teacher. 


came  in  about  that  time  and  said  she, 
too,  wanted  to  participate. 

Discussion  crescendoed  into  warm 
enthusiasm  and  before  long  the  ideas 
began  to  take  deflnite  form.  With 
the  crystalization  of  these  ideas  defl¬ 
nite  assignments  were  made  to  the 
individuals  involved,  and  projects  were 
started.  Before  long  a  brochure  was 
printed.  It  contained  action  pictures 
of  previous  experimentation  and  urged 
classroom  teachers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to 
play  various  instruments,  as  well  as 
how  to  use  them  in  the  general  class¬ 
room. 

During  the  summer  school  session 
of  six  weeks  the  workshop  period  of 
two  hours  daily  was  to  be  divided 
equally  between  learning  to  play  and 
learning  to  adapt  the  instrumental 
technique  acquired  to  the  classroom. 
The  students,  themselves,  were  allowed 
to  apportion  their  instrumental  les¬ 
sons.  They  preferred  to  use  two  days 
per  week  for  strings,  two  days  for 
wind  instruments,  and  one  day  for 
piano  or  for  mixed  ensemble.  A  few 
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nail)  lo  auoid  spHITmy  "Ute  wood. 

Scale  k 

Maurin*  Timmerman  of  the  Lot  Angelas  State  College  designed  this  effective 
wooden  keyboard  that  hat  raised  black  keys.  In  her  own  words  Miss  Timmerman 
says,  ''You  say  you  would  like  to  introduce  the  piano  at  a  part  of  the  general 
classroom  music,  but  you  cannot  afford  the  equipment?  Why  not  call  on  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department  of  the  Junior  High?  The  keyboard  above  makes  a 
wonderful  project  for  the  beginning  woodworker." 


Francis  H.  Baxter 
Prof.  Music  Education 


students  elected  cla.s.<t  piano  every  day 
with  Mrs.  Plank;  others  chose  orches¬ 
tral  instruments  with  Mr.  Leidig;  and 
some  students  combined  strings  and 
piano  or  winds  and  piano. 

The  second  hour  found  Miss  Tim¬ 
merman's  happy  instrumental  back¬ 
ground  and  classroom  techniques  com¬ 
bined  to  help  the  students  work  out 
ways  of  using  the  instrumental  knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  during  the  first  hour. 
These  periods  of  experimentation  in 
methods  and  materials  proved  the 
value  of  this  type  of  faculty  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  again  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  pattern  of  activity 
at  any  academic  level— grades  through 
college. 

In  combining  strings  with  singing 
activities  students  noted  that  open 
strings  can  be  plucked  by  any  child 
whether  he  has  ever  had  a  lesson  or 
not.  Most  folk  songs  can  be  harmo¬ 
nized  with, I,  IV,  and  V  chords,  and 
violin,  viola,  'cello,  and  bass  can  be 
used  with  open  strings  serving  as  the 
roots  of  the  chords  in  D  major  or  in  d 
minor.  The  key  of  G  (or  g)  is  easily 
played  on  the  'cello  and  the  viola,  and 
the  key  of  A  (or  a)  is  easy  for  the 
violin  or  the  string  bass. 

As  the  students  progressed  they 
wrote  simple  instrumental  parts  us¬ 
ing  the  notes  learned.  When  they 
could  play  g',  f,  and  e'  on  the  trumpet, 
they  used  these  notes  in  a  simple 
part  for  the  chorus  of  “Stodola 
Pumpa.”  They  learned  the  technical 
problems  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
of  the  various  instruments.  They 
learned  that  third  line  B  and  the  C 
above  are  easy  for  the  violin,  but 
difflcult  for  the  clarinet.  They  found 
middle  C  to  be  difficult  to  blow  on  the 
flute.  Parts  must  be  transposed  for 
some  instruments,  and  some  keys  easy 
(Turn  to  Page  28) 
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AT  LAST — A  New  Type  of  — 

MUSIC  CLUB 

National  In  Scope — Organized  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  Students 


A  New  Type  of  Music  Club  is 
beiUK  operated  at  Maine  Township 
High  School,  a  school  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  2,000  in  the  Chicago  suburban 
area. 

Membership  in  the  “Modern  Music 
Masters"  Society  is  based  upon  schol¬ 
arship  in  academic  as  well  as  in 
musical  subjects,  and  has  for  its 
objective  greater  service  to  the  school 
and  community. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  music 
society,  national  in  scope,  for  Junior 
or  senior  high  school  students  which 
recognized  excellence  in  ability  and 
service.  To  satisfy  this  long-felt  need, 
the  “Modern  Music  Masters"  has  been 
organized  and  been  made  available 
to  the  students  of  the  nation. 

After  fifteen  years  of  constant 
growth  and  perfection,  the  society  at 
Maine  emerged  from  the  experimental 
stage,  and  all  necessary  steps  have 
been  taken  to  make  it  into  a  national 
music  organization,  with  local  chap¬ 
ters  being  formed  in  the  high  schools 
of  America.  Incorporated  as  a  non¬ 
profit  educational  institution,  it  is 
supported  by  a  local  charter  fee  of 
five  dollars  and  a  small  annual  regis¬ 
tration  fee.  There  are  no  dues  or 
assessments  to  the  national  office. 

The  society  is  open  to  large  as  well 
as  small  schools.*  Schools  with  two 
or  more  teachers  on  the  music  staff 
may  divide  the  sponsorship  of  the 
society,  one  serving  as  sponsor  or 
advisor  and  the  others  as  co-sponsors. 

"Modern  Music  Masters"  provides 
for  five  types  of  memberships:  appren¬ 
tice,  active,  faculty,  alumni  and  hon¬ 
orary.  All  active  members  must  first 
serve  for  thirty  days  as  apprentice 
members.  During  this  period  the  local 
chapter's  executive  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  student  officers  and  faculty 
sponsors,  assign  them  certain  dignified 
duties.  When  these  requirements 

•There  are  no  i)ercentage  limits  on  mem¬ 
berships.  All  students  who  meet  the  simple 
requirements  for  memberships  may  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  l«x-al  chapter. ' 


By  Alexander  M.  Harley 


have  been  met,  the  candidates  are 
initiated  into  the  local  chapter  through 
an  impressive  ceremony.  This  is  a 
public  program  to  which  their  parents 
are  especially  invited.  “MMM”  is  not 
a  secret  society  and  no  awards  of  any 
kind  are  given.  Upon  becoming  an 
active  member  of  the  society,  the 
student  is  entitled  to  wear  the  official 


Alaiander  M.  Harlay 
Prasidant,  “M.M.M.S."  Inc. 


emblem  of  the  “Modern  Music  Mas¬ 
ters.” 

Alumni  and  other  citizens,  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
musical  life  of  the  community  or  na¬ 
tion,  may  be  selected  for  alumni  and 
honorary  memberships. 

The  key  is  designed  with  a  musical 
triplet  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  “M.” 
representing  the  three  first  letters  of 
“Modern  Music  Masters.”  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  music  lyre,  a  manuscript 
scroll,  and  a  music  staff,  the  five 
lines  indicating  the  five  types  of 
memberships. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 


society  provide  for  the  orderly  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  local  chapter:  elections, 
duties  of  officers  and  faculty  sponsors, 
meetings,  programs,  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Giving  leadership  to  this  new  na¬ 
tional  music  organization  are  the  three 
national  officers  (executive  board! 
and  an  advisory  council  of  twenty 
music  educators,  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country.  Alexander 
M.  Harley,  founding  president,  has 
been  director  of  music  at  Maine  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  (Des  Plaines-Park 
Ridge,  HI.)  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  “In- 
and-About  Chicago  Music  Educators' 
Club"  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  “In-and-About" 
clubs.  Vice-president  and  educational 
director  is  Einar  J.  Anderson,  director 
of  public  relations  at  Maine  and  past 
president  of  the  “Illinois  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Association."  Frances  M.  Harley, 
executive  secretary,  treasurer  for  the 
society,  is  a  composer  and  arranger. 
She  directs  the  Park  Ridge  Men's 
Chorus  and  for  eight  years  was  di¬ 
rector  of  music  at  the  Park  Ridge 
School  for  Girls. 

The  “Modern  Music  Masters”  was 
incorporated  in  January  of  this  year 
and  is  growing  rapidly.  Requests  for 
charters  are  coming  in  daily  to  the 
national  office  (P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois).  Although  some  music 
educators  are  making  plans  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  chapters  next  fall,  many 
others  are  changing  over  their  present 
music  clubs  to  a  chapter  of  the  “MMM" 
at  once,  so  that  they  can  initiate  their 
first  group  this  spring.  Next  spring 
their  seniors  wiil  be  gone. 

Members  of  the  advisory  council 
base  their  endorsement  of  the  new 
music  organization  on  the  following 
salient  points: 

1.  This  is  not  a  secret  society.  There 

are  no  awards  of  any  kind.  The 

music  faculty  are  the  sponsors  and 

advisors. 


2.  The  selection  of  students  for  mem¬ 
bership  is  strictly  on  a  merit  basis; 
aliility  and  scholarship  in  academic 
and  musical  subjects. 

3.  Initiations  are  dignified  and  impres¬ 
sive  and  open  to  the  public. 

4.  The  society  encourages  students  to 
be  active  in  the  music  department 
until  they  graduate.  It  makes  the 
work  of  the  music  directors  easier 
and  more  effective. 

5.  Parents  of  “Modern  Music  Masters” 
become  enthusiastic  supporters. 

6.  It  makes  provision  for  social  ac¬ 
tivities  as  well  as  musical. 

7.  It  helps  create  a  natural,  healthy, 
and  cooperative  atmosphere  between 
the  different  musical  organizations 
at  the  school,  which  can  be  the  uni¬ 
fying  force  which  all  music  educa¬ 
tors  are  seeking. 

8.  Where  there  is  mere  than  one 
teacher  on  the  music  staff,  a  system 
of  rotation  of  sponsorship  can  be 
used,  with  the  other  members  serv¬ 
ing  as  co-sponsors  for  the  year  or 
semester. 

“This  is  the  answer  to  every  music 
educator’s  prayer,”  Mr.  Harley  said  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  music  educators.  “All 
those  who  join  this  youthful  organ¬ 
ization  will  discover  many  new  ways 
of  establishing  friendships  with  par¬ 
ents;  added  prestige  for  the  depart¬ 
ment;  they  will  win  the  good  will  of 
other  faculty  members;  and  the  sin¬ 
cere  plaudits  of  the  administration,” 
be  added. 

So  that  music  educators  and  studehts 
everywhere  may  become  familiar  with 
the  objectives  and  aims  of  MMMs, 
we  decided  to  print  the  Preamble 
Constitution,  and  By  Laws  of  this  new 
and  important  national  organization. 


"MODERN  MUSIC  MASTERS" 
Society,  loc. 

A  Nen-Preft  IdmcatloKal  Corporation 
Sonlor  High  School  DIv. 

PREAMRLE 

We,  members  of  the - 

High  School  music  department,  in  order 
to  promote  a  greater  and  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  solo,  ensemble,  band,  orchestral  and 
choral  performance ;  to  encourage  better 
and  more  discriminating  habits  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  and  reading  of  musical  literature ; 
to  provide  wider  and  greater  opportunities 
for  personal  musical  expression  in  schoois, 
churche.s,  civic  and  social  service  clubs  in 
our  community ;  to  increase  and  foster 
the  spirit  of  good  music  and  musical 
knowledge  and  further  the  reputation  of 
our  .school  as  a  music  center ;  do  ordain, 
establish  and  accept  this  constitution. 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE  I  —  NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  he 
“Modern  Music  Masters”  Society  for  Jun¬ 
ior  and  Senior  high  school  musicians. 

ARTICLE  II  —  OFFICERS  AND  SPONSORS 
OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

Soctlou  Oho 

The  officers  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  historian. 

Section  Two 

The  executive  committee  shali  consist 
of  the  sponsor  and  co-sponsors  (ail  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  music  department  shall  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  spon.sorship  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter)  and  the  five  .student  officers. 

Seeflon  Throe 

The  president  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
senior  class. 

Section  Four 

A  majority  of  the  officers  and  at  least 
one  s|>onsor  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  III  —  MEMfERSHIP 

Section  One 

There  shall  be  five  classes  of  member¬ 
ship:  Apprentice,  Active,  Faculty,  Alumni 
and  Honorary. 

Section  Two 

Apprentice  members  shall  be  chosen 
from  those  students  enrolled  in  a  high 


Pictured  above  ere  the  members  of  the  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  chapter  of  the  Modern 
Music  Masters  Society.  The  faculty  sponsors  of  this  group  are  (starting  third  from 
left,  front  row)  Alexander  Harley  (national  founder  and  president  of  M.M.M.S.  Inc.), 
Maryaina  Wiebe,  and  Robert  Kuite.  Students  are  tremendously  enthused  over  the 
future  of  the  national  organization. 


Official 

"M.M.M.S."  Emblem 

school  music  department,  who,  at  the  time 
of  their  selection,  meet  the  following  re¬ 
quirements  :  they  must  be  of  .sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  classification,  having  been 
enrolled  In  the  local  music  department  for 
at  least  one  semester ;  they  must  have 
maintained  for  the  last  semester  at  least 
a  "C”  average  grade  in  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  at  least  a  "B”  grade  in  music ;  they 
must  be  of  good  character  and  should 
have  a  good  attitude  toward  teachers  and 
fellows  students,  and  .show  good  coojiera- 
tion  and  service  to  their  class  and  school. 

Section  Three 

The  executive  committee  will  select  in 
a  clo.sed  meeting  the  candidates  who  meet 
the  above  requirements.  Notification  of 
their  selection  shall  be  signed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  president,  secretary  and  faculty  spon- 
s<)r  and  shall  be  mailed  to  the  parents  of 
the  students.  The  names  of  the  .selected 
candidates  shall  not  be  posted  or  publicized 
until  the  students  accept  the  invitation  by 
filling  out  the  application  blank  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  Key  to  the  IfK-al  chap¬ 
ter.  This  must  be  done  wfthin  a  reasonable 
time  following  notification  of  .selection. 

Seeflon  Four 

I’pon  fulfillment  of  the  above  require¬ 
ments  a  candidate  becomes  an  “Appren¬ 
tice”  for  a  period  of  preparation  of  not 
less  than  four  weeks.  During  this  time  he 
will  be  instructed  and  assigned  certain 
duties  by  the  executive  commtttee. 

Upon  completing  these  assignments  the 
“Apprentice”  then  will  be  inducted  as  an 
“Active”  Modern  Music  Master  at  the  next 
formal  initiation  ceremony,  at  which  time 
the  Key  and  Active  Membership  card  will 
be  pre.sented.  If  the  "Apprentice”  does  not 
meet  all  the  requirements  nece.ssary  for 
Active  membership  the  payment  for  the 
Key  shall  be  refunded.  The  Bronze  Key 
Is  the  official  emblem  of  the  Active  mem¬ 
ber. 

Section  FIvo 

A  Faculty  membership  is  given  to  teach- 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 


I  Still  Believe  In  The 


Harold  B.  Bachman 


It  Is  A  Pixasum:  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  write  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  value  of  sight  reading 
tests  as  a  feature  of  the  contests  and 
competition-festivals.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  me  as  “one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  school  band  movement 
in  America"  and  as  "one  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  value  of  sight  reading 
in  these  contests  and  festivals  from 
the  early  beginning.”  To  be  truthful 
I  must  confess  that  men  more  far 
sighted  than  I  was,  really  pioneered 
this  great  movement  and  sight  read¬ 
ing  was  an  established  feature  of  the 
first  National  School  Band  Contest  I 
attended  in  1928. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1933  that  the 
editor’s  father,  A.  R.  McAllister  who 
was  then  president  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association,  appointed 
me  chairman  of  the  sight  reading  com¬ 
mittee  for  that  association.  Other 
committee  members  were  Mr.  Bainum 
of  Northwestern  University  and  Mr. 
Revelli  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
We  served  on  that  committee  until 
the  war  separated  us  in  1942  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  developed  the  sight 
reading  judge’s  adjudication  comment 
sheet  still  commonly  used  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rules  and  regulations  intended 
to  assist  in  the  administering  of  the 
sight  reading  contest. 

During  this  period  I  also  judged 
many  sight  reading  contests  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  all  levels 
from  district  to  national.  This  ex¬ 
perience  has  brought  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  the  sight  reading  con¬ 
test  the  essential  values  of  music 
competition  are  realized  to  a  greater 
degree,  for  a  greater  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  perhaps  than  from  most  other 
competitive  events. 

In  looking  up  some  material  for  this 
letter  I  came  across  a  copy  of  an 


Sight 

Reading 

Contests 

By  Harold  B.  Bachman.  A.  B.  A. 

address  I  made  to  the  music  section  Although  great  strides  have  been 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers  Associa-  made  in  the  instrumental  music  pro- 

tion  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  gram  in  the  past  twenty  years,  the 

1931.  Apparently,  at  that  time  the  basic  values  of  the  contests  or  compe- 

contest  movement  was  under  attack,  tion-festivals  remain  the  same  and  are 

as  it  has  been  in  more  recent  years.  as  important  now  as  they  were  yean 

In  this  address,  entitied  “Standards  ago.  True,  in  many  sections  of  the 

and  Ethics  for  Band  and  Orchestra  country  some  of  these  purposes  have 

Contests"  I  made  the  follovring  state-  been  reaiized  to  a  degree  far  beyond 

ment:  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  pioneers  of 

“Let  us  consider  the  fundamental  the  movement.  Some  schools  have 

purposes  of  this  movement  and  how  reached  a  point  of  excellence  in  their 

we  may  conduct  our  contests  so  that  work  where  they  seem  to  have  real- 

we  can  best  achieve  these  purposes.  ized  all  the  values  the  contest  holds 

For  the  principal  benefits  and  the  big-  for  them,  and  have  sought  a  substitute, 

gest  rewards,  as  I  conceive  them,  are  It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  no  longer 

available  to  all  entrants  whether  they  necessary  for  school  bands  or  orches- 

win  first  or  last  place.  tras  to  travel  long  distances  beyond 

“I  do  not  favor  doing  away  with  this  the  iimits  of  their  own  states  to  meet 

fine  movement  in  order  to  temporize  competition  which  will  set  high  stand- 

with  those  who  are  opposed  to  con-  ards  of  performance.  Almost  every 

tests  because  they  are  afraid  to  lose.  state  now  can  boast  organizations  in 

Rather  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  the  several  classifications  which  set 

fundamental  purposes  of  the  contests,  standards  worthy  of  emulation  by 

aside  from  the  winning  of  prizes,  and  others. 

conduct  ourselves  as  officials,  judges.  But,  there  are  few  really  fine  school 
and  contestants,  in  ^such  a  way  that  band  programs  which  do  not  owe  their 

all  who  enter,  regardless  of  the  place  growth  and  development  in  part  to  the 


they  finaily  receive  in  the  final  re¬ 
sults,  will  have  achieved  these  pur¬ 
poses  and  receive  the  full  measure  of 
benefit  from  participation.” 

Among  the  fundamental  benefits  of 
the  contests  in  which  all  participants 
could  share  I  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing:  incentive  to  more  intensive  study 
and  practice  on  the  part  of  students 
and  directors;  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  with  resultant 
support  for  better  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities;  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  school  administrators  result¬ 
ing  in  expansion  of  the  instrumental 
music  department,  better  schedules, 
more  teachers  and  numerous  adminis¬ 
trative  improvements;  improvement  in 
band  literature;  improvement  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  performance. 


(Turn  to  Page  13) 


COVER  PICTURE 

Typical  of  the  thousands  of 
grade  and  high  school  bands  that 
will  vie  for  honors  in  the  many 
festivals  and  contests  is  this  won¬ 
derful  little  one-year  band  of  the 
St.  James  Grade  School,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois. 

Carl  Curio,  the  director  of  this 
fine  group,  is  grateful  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Gu&ardo,  NAMM  (who 
typifies  the  Music  Merchant-Edu¬ 
cator),  for  loaning  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  students  so  that  this 
band  could  become  a  reality. 

Large  or  small,  bands,  orches¬ 
tras,  and  choruses  everywhere  will 
have  gained  much  for  having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  contest. 


10 
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WlIKN  Wll.I.IAM  PKAVKYHOI  SK  CaMK 
To  Vkksaii.i.kh,  Kentucky  to  teach 
music  in  its  high  school  he  and  the 
school  had  one  thing  in  common.  For 
both  this  was  a  FIRST.  For  him  it 
was  his  first  teaching  position  since 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky;  for  the  school  he  was  its 
first  music  teacher.  True,  private  les¬ 
sons  had  been  given  there  before,  but 
only  to  such  students  as  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them. 

Versailles,  a  town  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred,  had  had  from  time  to 
time  spurts  of  musical  enthusiasm. 
Hut  music  in  this  small  central  Ken¬ 
tucky  town  was  a  strictly  private  af¬ 
fair  until  the  fall  of  nineteen  forty- 
nine  when  Peaveyhouse  arrived. 

That  Versailles  has  music  in  its 
high  school  today  is  due  indirectly 
to  the  awards  its  farm  boys  and  girls 
were  winning  in  fairs  and  livestock 
shows  at  home  and  over  the  state. 
That  was  fine  for  those  students  who 
lived  on  farms,  but,  people  l)egan  to 
ask,  what  about  the  boys  and  girls 
who  lived  in  town?  They  needed  some 
activity  which  would  display  their 


talents  and  make  the  town  proud  of 
them  too.  Music  seemed  to  be  the 
answer.  Somewhat  half-heartedly  the 
school  board  agreed  to  employ  a  music 
teacher. 

When  young  Peaveyhouse  began  or¬ 
ganizing  his  classes  in  September  of 
1949,  he  was  appalled  to  find  that  the 
board  had  made  no  appropriation  for 
instruments  for  his  students.  On  in¬ 
quiry  he  discovered  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  wanted  to  take  music, 
an  elective,  not  only  had  no  instru¬ 
ments  but  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them.  He  had  been  told  that  he  was 
engaged  principally  to  form  a  band. 
What  kind  of  band,  he  inquired  of 
everyone  in  authority,  could  he  have 
without  trombones,  clarinets,  flutes, 
horns,  drums? 

The  school  board  had  no  answer. 
It  felt  it  had  done  all  it  could  in  al- 
loting  money  for  his  salary.  There 
just  was  nothing  in  the  treasury  to 
buy  instruments  with. 

With  sudden  clarity  Peaveyhouse 
saw  that  not  only  the  creation  of  a 
hand  but  also  the  retention  of  his 
position  depended  upon  his  finding 
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money  to  furnish  instruments  to  his 
students.  He  had  to  get  it! 

By  talking  with  people  in  town,  to 
which  he  had  come  that  fall  as  a 
stranger,  he  learned  there  was  little 
interest  in  his  proposed  band.  Old 
timers  told  him  that  Versailles  had 
once  had  a  boys’  band,  though  not  for 
long.  Versailles,  he  was  informed, 
was  a  good  starter  but  a  poor  finisher; 
every  once  in  a  while  some  new 
project  would  get  a  start  only  to  peter 
out  in  a  little  while  of  apathy  and 
neglect.  Peaveyhouse  was  determined 
that  these  insinuated  predictions  of 
failure  for  his  band  would  never  be 
realized.  He  was  going  to  give  Ver¬ 
sailles  a  band  it  would  be  proud  of 
in  spite  of  the  disinterest  he  found. 

Knowing  that  one  good  example  was 
better  than  any  number  of  words,  he 
determined  to  show  the  town  what  a 
really  good  small  town  band  was  like. 
He  knew  of  such  a  band  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Harrodsburg.  Invited 
to  come  to  Versailles  to  demonstrate 
what  they  could  do,  they  arrived  one 
bright  October  day.  They  marched  up 
and  down  the  main  streets,  playing. 

(Tiirii  lo  I'Hfir  41) 
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Ix  Thk  Part  Two  Dkcades  or  so, 
music  educators  have  l)een  iacreas- 
ingly  concerned  about  “Music  for 
Everybody”.  Believing  in  the  innate 
musical  tendencies  of  all  boys  and 
girls,  they  have  enriched  and  extended 
the  traditional  musical  offerings  in 
our  schools  in  a  real  effort  to  serve 
all  types  of  musical  interests  and 
competencies.  Not  only  have  they 
gradually  expanded  the  number  and 
kind  of  organized  performing  groups, 
but  they  have  also  displayed  consider¬ 
able  resourcefulness  and  imagination 
in  planning  a  wealth  of  experiences  in 
general  music  classes  to  stimulate  the 
musical  growth  of  ALL  students. 

As  a  result,  a  perceptible  change  in 
the  musical  climate  of  our  schools  is 
beginning  to  take  place.  If  you  were 
to  visit  elementary  or  secondary  school 
general  music  classes  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  two  decades  or  so,  you  would 
probably  be  aware  of  many  changes — 
not  the  least  of  which  would  be  a 
more  spontaneous  and  imaginative 
kind  of  musical  response  from  chil¬ 
dren.  You  would  be  apt  to  discover 
a  noticeable  shift  from  the  practice 
of  demanding  uniformity  of  musical 
response,  to  respect  for  individual  in¬ 
terpretations.  You  would  no  doubt 
sense  that  the  teacher  was  more  of  a 
musical  companion,  or  fellow  traveler, 
as  the  class  explored  the  world  of 
music  together.  It  may  well  be  that 
you  would  catch  a  certain  group  feel¬ 
ing  of  inner  excitement  and  urgency 
which  seemed  to  compel  each  child 
to  voluntarily  put  forth  his  best  mu¬ 
sical  effort.  You  would  notice  also, 
that  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  as  much 
concerned  with  “the  ieast  of  these,” 
musically,  as  he  was  about  the  most 
gifted.  And,  Anally,  you  would  lie 
aware  that  the  teacher  had  deliber¬ 
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ately  organized  the  musical  experience 
on  such  a  broad  basis  that  each  child 
felt  musically  secure,  achieved  his  own 
measure  of  musical  success,  and  grew 
in  musical  stature  in  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  way. 

It  is  exactly  this  idea  of  nurturing 
the  musical  growth  of  every  boy  and 
girl  that  has  pushed  forward  experi¬ 
mentation  with  many  different  forms 
of  musical  expression  in  recent  years. 
For  when  teachers  recognize  the  wide 
range  of  musical  interests  and  abilities 
within  any  typical,  heterogeneous 
group  of  children,  then  their  subse¬ 
quent  planning  must  take  into  account 
a  correspondingly  wide  range  of  sing¬ 
ing,  playing,  rhythmic,  listening,  and 
creative  music  activities,  in  order  to 
contribute  directly  to  the  musical 
growth  of  each,  individual  member  of 
the  group.  Furthermore,  conscious 
and  continuous  effort  must  be  made 
to  combine  these  expressive  activities 
in  many  appropriate,,  appealing,  and 
musically  revealing  ways.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  who  is  planning 
rewarding  musical  experiences  for 
ALL  children,  needs  to  move  far  be¬ 
yond  the  traditional,  conAning,  “music 
textbook  and  pitchpipe”  stage,  for  this 
involves  too  small  a  segment  of  mu¬ 
sical  learning  and  too  narrow  a 
sampling  of  children’s  varying  musical 
interests  and  abilities. 

Ciassroom  singing,  being  a  basic  and 
universal  form  of  musical  expression, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  Aelds  for 
imaginative  planning  for  ALL  chil¬ 
dren,  and  there  are  many  ways  of 
enriching  and  extending  it.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  musically  productive 
is  the  introduction  and  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  accompanying  instru¬ 
ments.  Possibilities  in  this  area  are 
almost  limitless — ranging  from  simple 
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rhythmic  accompaniments,  melody  in¬ 
strument  accompaniments,  keyboard 
accompaniments,  and  “strumming”  ac¬ 
companiments,  to  more  complicated 
orchestral  instrument  accompaniments 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Modern  music 
classes  utilize  all  possible  forms  and 
combinations  of  instruments  to  ac¬ 
company  group  and  individual  singing. 
.\nd  modern  music  texts  provide  ample 
suggestions  for  developing  effective 
instrumental  accompaniments,  as  well 
as  a  few  sample  scores  or  chording 
patterns  for  songs. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  most 
useful  accompanying  instruments  in 
the  “strumming”  category  is  the  auto¬ 
harp.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
a  part  of  the  standard  musical  equip¬ 
ment  in  many  of  our  schools.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  to  play,  has  good 
tone  quality,  is  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  produces  solid  blocks  of 
chords  which  make  carrying  a  tune 
almost  fool-proof,  anyone  who  hears 
it  once  invariably  comes  back  for 
more.  Interestingly  enough,  it  is  as 
popular  with  adults  as  it  is  with 
children.  Classroom  teachers,  espe¬ 
cially,  And  it  to  be  a  reliable  aid  in 
their  own,  personal  musical  growtii. 
And  its  usefulness  in  club,  home, 
church,  and  other  community  and  rec¬ 
reational  activities  is  already  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  autoharp  is  not  a  new  instru¬ 
ment.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century 
it  had  its  piace  in  the  front  parlor, 
along  with  the  reed  organ  and  stereo¬ 
scope.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  used 
primarily  as  a  solo  instrument,  with 
the  melody  plucked  on  single  strings, 
and  appropriate  chords  strummed 
whenever  possible.  Thus  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  was  required  in  order 
to  play  it  successfully.  Possibly  be¬ 
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cause  of  this,  the  autoharp  eventually  ■ 
found  its  way  to  the  attic  along  with  | 
other  relics  of  the  day,  and  has  come 
out  of  hiding  only  fairly  recently,  ' 
when  a  few  music  educators  realized 
its  possibilities  as  an  accompanying 
instrument,  rather  than  as  a  solo 
instrument. 

The  name,  autoharp,  probably  de¬ 
rives  from  two  sources.  First,  it  is 
automatic  to  the  extent  that  when  the 
player  firmly  presses  down  on  one  of 
the  bars  that  extend  across  the  strings, 
all  tones  which  do  not  belong  In 
that  itarticular  chord  are  automatically  j 
sealed  off.  Thus,  if  the  autoharp  is  in  i 
tune,  and  if  the  player  knows  which 
chord  is  called  for,  mistakes  simply 
cannot  be  made.  Then,  secondly,  the 
instrument  sounds  somewhat  like  a 
harp,  since  strings  are  plucked,  and  it 
is  also  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small 
harp. 

Autoharps  come  in  two  sizes,  the 
5  bar  and  the  12-bar  instruments.  The 
5-bar  autoharp  consists  of  23  strings, 
and  can  produce  the  primary  chords 
in  the  keys  of  F  major  and  C  major. 
The  12-bar  autoharp  consists  of  37 
strings,  and  can  produce  the  primary 
chords  in  the  keys  of  C  major,  F 
major,  G  major,  d  minor,  and  a  minor. 
These  instruments  are  small  enough 
to  hold  in  one’s  lap,  or  to  place  con¬ 
veniently  on  a  desk  or  table,  while 
playing.  Both  celluloid  and  felt  cov¬ 
ered  picks  are  used  for  strumming, 
or,  as  a  substitute,  a  long,  medium- 
hard  eraser  is  sometimes  employed.. 

After  the  initial  tuning  it  is  not 
difficult  to  keep  the  autoharp  in  tune 
if  it  is  kept  in  a  case  or  box.  if  it 
is  handled  with  care,  and  if  it  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  excessive  heat. 
Sudden  changes  in  temperature  seem 
to  alter  the  pitch  more  than  playing 
does.  A  tuning  key  is  furnished  with 
each  instrument,  and  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  tune  to  a  piano  or  set  of  song 
bells,  or  by  using  piano  tuners’  modi¬ 
fied  technique. 

With  the  autoharp  placed  in  front 
of  the  player  at  a  slight  angle  so 
that  the  chord  labels  on  the  bars 
can  be  easily  identified,  the  player 
strokes  away  from  his  body,  moving 
from  tbe  lowest  to  the  highest  pitched 
strings.  It  is  more  comfortable  to 
use  the  left  hand  for  pushing  down 
the  individual  bars  and  the  right  hand 
for  strumming.  When  the  short 
lengths  of  strings  to  the  right  of  the 
liars  are  stroked,  a  twangy,  metallic 
tone  quality  resembling  the  banjo  is 
produced.  If  the  player  crosses  his 
right  hand  over  the  left  hand,  and 
strums  the  longer  segments  of  strings 
to  the  left  of  the  bars,  however,  a 
mellower  tone  more  like  a  guitar,  will 
(.Turn  to  I’iiyc  16) 
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Stimuli  provided  at  some  time  or 
other  by  the  contest  movement.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  just  how 
much  the  present  development  of  the 
instrumental  program  in  the  schools 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  contests, 
but  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
growth  of  the  school  band  movement 
closely  will  deny  that  the  contribution 
of  the  contests  to  the  movement  has 
been  considerable.  From  the  above 
you  will  gather  that  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  contests,  call  them  compe¬ 
tition-festivals  or  what  you  will.  It 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  until  a  better 
medium  of  motivation  is  developed 
most  schools  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  the  competition- 
festival. 

Variations  and  refinements  are  com¬ 
mendable  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
so  many  prominent  music  educators 
are  seeking  to  improve  the  competition 
movement  because  of  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  good  in  it,  rather  than  to 
destroy  it  because  of  its  defects.  With 
the  decentralization  of  the  terminal 
contests,  first  to  regional,  then  to 
state  and  in  some  cases  sub-divisions 
of  state  contests  or  competition-festi¬ 
vals,  numerous  variations  on  the  for¬ 
mat  for  these  events  as  formerly  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  have  naturally  developed.  Many 
of  these  variations  have  represented 
the  needs  of  the  respective  communi¬ 
ties  concerned.  One  change,  however, 
which  I  have  noted  with  regret  in 
some  sections  of  the  country,  is  the 
elimination  of  the  sight  reading  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  contests. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  school 
band  contests  one  of  the  principal  cri¬ 
ticisms  encountered  was  that  bands 
devoted  too  much  time  learning  to 
play  the  contest  pieces.  Some  leaders 
were  criticized  for  not  giving  their 
players  a  wide  enough  variety  of  reper¬ 
toire  but  instead  spending  all  their 
time  teaching  the  few  contest  pieces 
by  rote.  This  criticism  was  never 
true  of  the  better  high  school  bands, 
and  progressive  leaders  soon  found 
that  the  rote  system  was  not  the  best 
way  to  prepare  for  a  contest.  To 
counteract  the  tendency  of  some  band 
directors  to  spend  all  the  time  in 
learning  two  or  three  contest  pieces,  a 
sight  reading  test  was  made  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  early  contests.  In 
the  days  when  the  percentage  system 
of  rating  was  used  the  sight  reading 
weighed  very  heavily  in  the  results. 
l.Miter,  under  the  system  of  rating  by 
divisions  (a  system  still  widely  used  I 
the  threat  was  still  sufficient  to  stimu- 
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late  efforts  toward  developing  groups 
which  were  good  readers. 

Progressive  directors  discovered  that 
emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  good 
tone  production,  intonation,  precision, 
rhythmic  accuracy,  expression  and  all 
the  basic  factors  of  a  first  class  mu¬ 
sical  performance,  produced  players 
who  would  rate  high  in  the  test  on 
prepared  numbers  as  well  as  on  the 
sight  reading  pieces.  They  discovered 
that  in  teaching  students  to  read 
carefully  and  accurately  they  were  at 
the  same  time  teaching  them  to  play 
the  required  numbers  more  intelli¬ 
gently. 

A  group  which  has  learned  to  read 
well  can  be  trained  in  the  finer  points 
of  musical  expression  much  more 
quickly  than  a  group  which  has  to 
learn  each  new  piece  of  music  labori¬ 
ously  by  rote.  The  group  which  has 
learned  to  read  well  is  able  to  play 
a  much  more  extensive  repertoire, 
thereby  increasing  the  joys  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  an  increasingly  broad  musical 
experience. 

The  sight  reading  test,  perhaps  more 
than  any  phase  of  the  music  competi¬ 
tion-festival  shows  whether  or  not  the 
band  or  orchestra  has  had  sound  fun¬ 
damental  training.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  said  that  to  a  musician  who  has 
had  thorough  training  in  fundamentals 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sight  read¬ 
ing.  A  player  who  is  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  scales  and  interval  studies 
in  all  keys  and  in  all  rhythmic  com¬ 
binations  will  seldom  find  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  notes  which  he  has  not  seen 
and  played  before.  The  test  then  is 
whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  recognize 
these  combinations  when  he  sees  them 
in  a  new  jpiece  of  music.  It  shows 
whether  the  students  have  merely 
learned  to  play  a  few  pieces  or  have 
learned  the  basic  skills  and  techniques 
of  music.  Too  often  teachers  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
to  teach  the  same  lesson  over  again 
each  time  they  introduce  a  new  piece 
of  music.  I  believe  students  can  learn 
to  read  music  just  as  they  learn  to 
read  the  morning  paper.  Although  to¬ 
day’s  paper  reports  entirely  different 
items  than  yesterday’s  it  uses  the  same 
symbols  and  combinations  of  symbols, 
and  the  student  does  not  have  to  be 
taught  how  to  read  each  succeeding 
issue.  The  sight  reading  test  piece, 
of  course,  should  never  be  beyond  the 
technical  ability  of  the  players  and 
it  should  not  contain  “tricky"  passages 
or  rhythmic  combinations  which  are 
not  commonly  found  In  the  normal 
re|iertoire  of  the  group  being  tested. 

(Turn  to  Page  50) 
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Pictured  hare  is  the  first  Ohio  Colle9e  Band  Festival,  which  was  held  at  Obarlin, 
Ohio,  in  May  1929.  Arthur  L.  Williams  was  chairman  of  the  event. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BAND 
FESTIVALS 

It  was  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  originating  during  the  first 
meeting  of  the  “University  and  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Conductors  Conference”  in 
Chicago  in  1941  that  the  official  report 
included  the  following  statement:  “The 
possibility  of  holding  Inter-Collegiate 
Band  festivals  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  was  presented.  One 
plan  suggested  Included  the  provision 
that  several  colleges  and  universities 
located  close  to  each  other  would  each 
send  a  few  selected  members  to  one 
of  the  colleges  where  all  would  re¬ 
hearse  and  work  together  for  a  day 
and  present  a  concert.  The  next  year 
a  different  college  would  be  host." 

Since  so  few  colleges  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  idea  and  since  the 
benefits  have  been  so  great  to  those 
of  us  who  have  participated  in  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Band  Festivals,  this  issue 
will  tell  some  of  the  background  and 
potentialities  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Band  Festival.  So  far  as  is  known  at 
this  writing  Intercollegiate  Band  tVs- 
tivals  have  been  held  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  New  England,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  national 
Imiid  fraternity  on  a  uationul  basis  as 
well  us  a  Division  Itasis  in  the  South¬ 
west  region  of  the  United  States. 


More  power  to  all  these  Festivals 
which  are  now  going  concerns.  Keep 
up  the  good  work!  But  this  article  is 
aimed  at  trying  to  help  other  states 
and  areas  of  our  country  to  establish 
new  Intercollegiate  Band  Festivals. 
For  this  reason  a  short  history  of 
this  movement  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
where  it  is  believed  this  type  of  activ¬ 
ity  originated,  will  be  presented. 

It  was  in  May  of  1929  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  four  Ohio  college  bands  came 
together  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Bands  to  eat  together, 
IHirade  together,  and  play  a  concert 
together  in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio 
College  Field  and  Track  Meet  held 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  one  “big”  con¬ 
cert  number  was  Turandot  Overture 
by  Lachner  which  along  with  half  a 
dozen  marches  was  performed  by  the 
combined  bands  seated  on  bleachers 
erected  on  the  athletic  field  facing  the 
grand  stand.  The  short  concert  was 
played  at  the  break  between  the  end 
of  the  Field  events  and  the  start  of 
the  Track  events.  Preceding  the  con¬ 
cert  the  bands  had  lunched  together 
and  paraded  as  a  massed  band  from 
the  center  of  town  to  the  athletic  Held. 
That  was  23  years  ago  this  month. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  first  festi¬ 
val  was  to  give  the  college  bands  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  incentive  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  hand  activity  throughout  the 


entire  school  year  rather  than  dis¬ 
banding  following  the  end  of  the  foot- 
Iwll  season  in  November  of  each  year. 

It  was  agreed  that  as  a  result  of  this 
first  attempt  at  playing  music  other 
than  marches,  all  of  us  would  go  back 
to  our  individual  schools  and  begin 
building  our  college  bands  into  con¬ 
cert  bands  as  well  as  marching  bands, 
preparing  for  a  future  Intercollegiate 
Band  Festival  at  which  time  a  more 
comprehensive  program  of  concert 
music  might  be  played. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1934  (5  years 
after  the  first  Intercollegiate  Band 
Festival)  that  the  first  indoor  “All 
Ohio  College  Band”  was  organized  by 
Richard  J.  Stocker,  then  Director  of 
Bands,  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College, 
Berea,  Ohio,  and  held  on  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  campus  with  Harold  B.  Bach¬ 
man  as  our  first  Guest  Conductor.* 
Whereas  the  first  Festival  in  1929  had 
represented  4  Ohio  colleges  and  used 
the  members  of  these  bands  combined 
totaling  about  85  in  all,  this  second 
Festival  represented  8  Ohio  colleges 
and  was  composed  of  about  80  players 
selected  from  the  8  participating  bands 
— each  band  director  submitting  the 
names  of  the  10  best  players  in  his 
band  for  membership  in  the  select 
group.  The  music  program  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  host  director,  as  Festival 
Chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
Guest  Conductor,  who  is  selected  by 
the  Host  Director,  who  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  the  finances  of  the 
Festival.  In  order  to  supply  the  se¬ 
lected  players  with  music  parts  for 
rehearsal  before  the  Festival,  each 
participating  band  agreed  to  supply 
to  the  Host  Director,  score  and  parts 
of  any  two  numbers  on  the  Festival 
program  which  he  already  might  have 
in  his  library  or  which  he  would  be 
willing  to  purchase  in  order  to  add 
to  his  library  after  the  Festival.  Thus 
no  additional  expense  for  music  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  host  band.  A  flat 
fee  for  meals  and  overnight  housing 
was  charged  for  each  member  of  the 
select  band- -this  fee  generally  being 
paid  from  the  band  fund  of  the  col¬ 
lege  sending  the  students.  Travel  ex- 
( T’wni  to  Page  S9) 

‘Dick  SKN'kf-r  |i.'irtii-l|>:)l<‘<l  in  the  flr^l 
rcxtival  In  1929  hs  a  :’.tuiii-n(  nx-iniH-r  of 
llie  olx-rllii  ('ollegc  Band. 
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Addr»t§  all  Corraipondaaca  la  Tha  School  Mviicicm,  Choral  editor 


"SINGERS'  GREETINGS 

By  di.  (Dhsua&A,  a.  b.  a. 


At  Tiik  Rkiknt  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Association  Convention,  Ohio 
State  University,  Coiunibus,  Ohio,  it 
was  the  pieasure  of  this  writer  to 
meet  the  eminent  publisher  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Mr.  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister.  Discussion  ranged  from 
bands  to  composers— opera  to  male 
choruses — and  settled  gently  on  the 
subject  of  “Singers’  Greetings.”  Up 
to  this  point,  my  distinguished  new 


friend  had  overwhelmed  me  with  his 
vast  store  of  information  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  musical.  As  a  musicologist,  he 
rates  with  the  best.  But  the  term 
Singers  Greetings  was  new  to  him, 
and  his  searching  questions  and  nat¬ 
ural  inquisitiveness  soon  made  me 
realize  how  little  is  known  of  this 
custom  and  tradition  as  it  is  practiced 
in  the  East.  For  reasons  of  lack  of 
research  time  and  information  sources. 


the  following  account  is  modestly  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Singers’  Greetings  is  a  short  intro¬ 
ductory  piece  or  glee,  generally  as¬ 
sociated  with  male  choruses,  that  is 
sung  at  the  beginning  of  a  concert. 
It  may  be  thought  of  as  a  theme  song 
— a  signifleant  piece  connected  with  a 
certain  glee  club.  However,  many 
male  choruses  use  the  same  greeting 
such  as  the  popular  “Salutation”  by 
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William  Bentz,  “Hail  Friends  of 
Music"  written  especially  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Male  Choruses  of  America. 
One  of  the  great  favorites  is  “Behold, 
How  Good  and  Joyful  a  Thing."  It 
has  many  settings,  some  to  the  English 
text  and  some  to  the  Latin.  The 
Mendelssohn  Club  of  New  York  City 
has  its  own  setting  to  the  Latin  “Ecce 
Bonum.”  The  Amphion  Club  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  has  its  own  setting  in 
English,  a  very  excellent  one  by 
Joseph  Bensel. 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A  largt  Mfactio*  of 
fabric!  bad  celori; 
•xcoffant  workman- 
f bip;  raoioaobla 
pricai.  Writ*  for  tat- 
oieg  and  tampl»§. 


DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Stroat 
OrotnvilU,  lllineit 


60  WHS 


Bring  ntw  dramo  to 
your  choir's  porform- 
onces  with  booutiful 
Moors  Choral  Oowns. 
Many  new  designs  in 
rich,  appropriate  col¬ 
ors  ond  gorgeous  fob- 
rics.  Write  todoy  for 
complete  information— 
free  Chorol  booklet 
S*200,  Color  and  Fob- 
ric  Elector.  Samples 
sent  on  request,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 
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The  world’s  foremost  composer  of 
catches,  canons  and  glees  was  Samuel 
Webbe,  1740-1816,  His  “Glorius  Ap- 
pollo”  composed  especially  for  the 
Catch  Club  of  London,  which  flour¬ 
ished  between  1783  and  1854,  was  al¬ 
ways  sung  as  the  opening  glee  at 
the  concerts  of  the  club.  And  since 
Webbe  was  the  earliest  composer  of 
the  glee,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
tradition  was  established  by  his  “Glor¬ 
ius  Appollo,”  in  respect  and  honor  to 
his  many  outstanding  contributions. 

The  Catch  Club  mentioned  above  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  choral  groups 
of  its  time.  Most  likely  other  sing¬ 
ing  organizations  were  patterned  after 
it  and  copied  its  traditions.  The 
British  love  tradition,  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  that  other  clubs 
used  one  of  Webbe’s  many  works  as 
a  “greeting"  or  commissioned  com¬ 
posers  to  have  glees  especially  written 
for  them.  The  Mendelssohn  Club  of 
Kingston,  N,  Y.  uses  “Music:  It  was 
Brought  Down  from  Heaven”  and  has 
sung  this  music  traditionally  for  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  years  at  the  beginning 
of  each  and  every  concert. 

There  are  various  ways  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  “Greeting.”  The  old  London 
Glee  Club  began  with  a  trio  of  three 
singers  and  then  repeated  the  number 
full  chorus.  Many  clubs  sing  the 
greeting  behind  closed  curtains.  Others 
sing  the  greeting  in  the  foyer  of  the 
concert  hall  before  marching  onto  the 
stage.  This  is  most  effective.  The 
form  of  presentation  is  generally 
varied  as  to  locale  and  tradition  but 
the  spirit  of  the  custom  is  the  same: 
welcome  to  the  audience! 

Why  has  this  habit  been  retained 
for  so  many  years  by  so  many  singing 
groups?  There  are  many  reasons. 
There  is  something  unique  about  or¬ 
ganizations  that  have  an  aged-in-the- 
wood  tradition;  it  sets  them  apart, 
they  are  different.  The  affection  shown 
to  the  conductor  maj->  be  reflected  in 
singing  the  greeting  which  he  com¬ 
posed  especially  for  the  club.  The 
dramatic  or  unusual  opening  of  each 
concert  may  be  expected  by  the  audi¬ 
ence  just  as  we  all  stand  during 
Handel's  “Messiah.”  The  psychological 
effect  upon  the  singers  is  perhaps  more 
important.  Since  they  know  the  piece 
from  memory  through  constant  repe¬ 
tition,  the  old  devils  of  “first  number” 
jitters  are  easiiy  repelled.  Most  of 
these  greetings  are  comfortably  set 
for  the  voice  and  act  as  a  warm-up. 
leaving  the  vocal  gymnastics  for  later 
;  in  the  program. 

The  “Singers’  Greetings”  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  concert  has  a  four-fold 
purpose.  It  identifies  the  choral 
group,  satisfies  tradition,  honors  a 
beloved  associate  or  distinguished 


choral  composer,  and  eases  pre-concert 
nervousness. 

The  writer  of  this  article  sincerely 
appreciates  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Robert  Williams,  supervisor  of  music 
for  the  City  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who 
in  turn  is  extremely  indebted  to 
Grove’s  Dictionary. 


Tfce  Autoharp 

( Starts  ail  1‘ayf  12) 

result.  Skilled  players  use  both,  for 
more  variety. 

Children  can  begin  to  play  the  auto¬ 
harp  whenever  they  are  strong  enough 
to  push  bars  down  firmly,  and  when 
they  possess  the  coordination  required 
for  the  strumming  technique.  Once 
in  a  while  a  few  children  in  primary 
grades  are  successful — especially  when 
one  child  presses  down  bars,  while 
another  does  the  strumming.  More 
often,  though,  children  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  above  prove  to  be  more 
capable  players. 

There  is  no  one  best  procedure  for 
introducing  the  autoharp  in  the  class¬ 
room.  As  with  all  other  aids  to  mu¬ 
sical  learning,  the  manner  and  extent 
of  its  use  depend  upon  the  musical 
background  and  musical  interests  of 
individuals  who  make  up  the  group. 
However,  it  might  be  well  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  general  practices  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  to  describe  them  somewhat 
in  detail.  One  of  the  most  common 
of  these  is  playing  accompanimentii 
for  simple,  familiar  songs,  at  first 
by  ear. 

When  children  first  attempt  to  ac¬ 
company  their  songs,  it  is  usually  more 
satisfactory  to  concentrate  for  a  time 
upon  songs  which  employ  only  two 
chords,  the  tonic  and  the  dominant 
seventh.  Some  such  experimental  pro¬ 
cedure  as  this  might  be  followed. 
Choose  the  key  that  will  insure  a 
comfortable  singing  range.  Try  to 
catch  the  beginning  tone  of  the  song 
as  the  first  chord  is  strummed,  and 
then  begin  to  sing.  When  the  melody 
seems  to  clash  with  that  particular 
chord,  change  to  the  other  chord  in 
that  key,  and  so  on.  As  individual 
students  repeat  the  accompaniment,  it 
is  fairly  simple  to  jot  down  the  words 
on  which  chord  changes  should  b(> 
made,  or  to  record  the  chord  pattern 
by  measures.  Thus  a  chonling  chart 
for  each  song  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
structed,  if  desired.  Many  folk  and 
community  songs  can  be  harmonized 
satisfactorily  with  these  two  chords. 
Some  of  the  best  known  ones  include 
the  following: 

Merrily  We  Roll  Along  (Mary  Had 
u  Little  l.,umb) 

{Turn  to  I’aye  27) 
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WEST  COAST  NOW  FIATORES  AU-ELEMENTARV  FESTIVAL 


Unique  All-Elementary 
Festival  in  Avenal  \ 

-  ! 

A  unique  AU-Klementary  School  Band  ' 
Festival,  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In 
the  state  of  California  and  on  the  West 
('oast,  and  which  Is  believed  to  be  uni(|ue 
in  the  nation,  will  aftaln  take  iilace  on 
May  3,  when  the  Fourth  Annual  All-Kle- 
nientary  School  Band  Festival  will  be 
presented  In  Avenal,  California. 

There  is  no  festival  like  It  anywhere. 
During  the  three  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  thou.sands  of  youiiK.sters  from 
Krade  .schools  and  high  schools  march  In 
band  festivals.  In  California  alone  40,000 
iioys  and  girls  take  part  in  similar  events. 
In  some  festivals  there  is  playing  only, 
or  marching,  nr  In  some,  a  massed  band 
performance.  The  Avenal  event  Is  the 
band  festival  exclusively  for  elementary 
schfH>ls  and  which  j)erforni8  all  three 
activities,  marching,  music,  and  massed 
<'oncert. 

A  future  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI- 
('lAN  magazine  will  carry  an  exclusive 
feature  story  on  this  unique  festival. 


Dr.  Wm.  D.  Revelli,  ABA — 
Sets  Dates  for  U.  of  Mich. 
Summer  Band  Clinic 

Dr.  William  D.  Uevelli,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Ass<K'iation,  and  director  of  the  Interna- 
tionally-famous  University  of  Michigan 
Bands,  has  just  announced  the  dates  for 
his  Fourth  Annual  National  Band  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshop.  The  entire  session  of 
six  days,  July  21-26,  is  offered  by  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  without  registration  or  tuition 
fee,  as  a  i)ul)llc  service  to  teachers  and 
conductors  of  music. 

Included  In  the  conference’s  many  high¬ 
lights  will  be  a  school  for  adjudicators, 
clink-s  and  forums,  .sessions  devoted  to 
how  to  read  a  .score,  teaching  technicpies, 
band  arranging,  reed  making,  the  band 
librarj',  uniforming  the  band,  recordings, 
new  band  materials,  proper  puollclty,  and 
a  host  of  other  stimulating  and  inspiring 
subjects. 

For  further  Information  on  this  out¬ 
standing  clinic,  which  will  present  some 
twenty-five  nationally-known  Instructors, 
write  direct  to  Dr.  William  D.  Uevelli, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


Watch  Out  For  This  Oboe — 
James  Kerr  Calls  For  Help 

On  Saturday,  March  1,  there  was  a 
Plata  Full  Conservatory  Oboe,  Serial  No. 
801,  taken  from  Flske  Hall  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Wichita,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  according  to  James  Kerr,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Wichita.  It  was 
a  black  wood  Instrument  with  covered 
finger  holes.  It  was  In  a  brown  case  with 
a  brown  zipper  cover.  If  by  any  chance 
this  oboe  might  appear  in  your  town,  he 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 


"Parade  Rest" 


23rd  Annual  Festival 
At  Fox  Valley,  III. 


"Parade  Re*f"  is  the  title  given  to 
this  snapshot  contest  entry  by  James 
F.  Rice,  Myrtle  Creek  High  School, 
Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 

Last  call  for  snapshot  contest  entries. 
Must  be  postmarked  before  midnight 
May  15th.  First  prize  is  $25.00. 


Colgate  Singers 
To  Tour  Europe 

Twenty-five  members  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity's  (ilee  Club  will  go  an  11-week 
visit  to  Western  Kurope  this  summer,  to 
bring  native  American  music  to  Kuropean 
audiences,  and  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Kuropean  music  in  return. 

The  grass  r(M>ts  tour  was  announced 
by  James  Sykes,  chairman  of  the  music 
department,  and  director  of  the  (Jlee  Club. 
It  will  carry  the  Colgate  singers  through 
six  foreign  countries. 


A  Ten  Gallon  Hal 


With  May  5th  right  on  top  of  us,  fid¬ 
dles  and  drums,  woodwinds  and  brasses 
in  towns  all  up  and  down  the  Fox  Valley 
In  northern  Illinois  are  getting  extra 
workouts — -workouts  in  prei)aratlon  for 
one  of  the  biggest  days  in  the  northern 
Illinois  school  musk-  calendar.  May  5  is 
just  as  big  a  date  to  the  singers  in  the 
area  too,  and  .sopranos  and  contraltos, 
tenors  and  l)asses  have  very  likely  sur¬ 
prised  a  great  many  i)arents  by  having 
started  some  home  practice  in  advance 
of  the  big  date. 

The  day  Is  the  one  when  1,000  or  more 
high  school  musicians  and  their  teachers 
converge  on  Klgin  to  hold  their  23rd  an¬ 
nual  Fox  Valley  High  School  Mu.sic  festi¬ 
val.  The  day  has  been  an  important  one 
in  a  dozen  or  more  towns  ever  since  the 
first  festivals  were  held  in  St.  Charles, 

!  Illinois,  years  ago  when  some  of  the 
I  people  now  teaching  In  the  participating 
;  schools  were  still  in  the  rhythm  band 
'  stage  of  their  music  education. 

Band.smen,  orchestra  players,  and  sing¬ 
ers  all  have  a  share  In  the  festival  day’s 
activities.  There  will  be  a  big  concert 
band  of  150  or  more,  an  orchestra  of 
similar  size,  and  a  huge  chorus  that  will 
near  700  in  membership. 

Music  supervisors  and  teachers  who 
select  players  and  singers  to  play  at  Klgin 
include  Paul  I’eebles  and  Barbara  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Batavia ;  Vincent  Langlitz,  Mar¬ 
garet  F.  Pouk,  and  James  V.  Trotto  of 
I  Hast  High,  Aurora ;  Warren  Felts,  Sten 
<}.  Halfvar.son,  and  Harry  H.  Nigro  of 
West  High,  Aurora  ;  Kathryn  Baer,  Ben- 
hart  Fred,  and  Clifford  Morrell  of  Bar¬ 
rington  ;  Keeve  Thompson  of  Oswego ;  Ta¬ 
bor  Kelly  and  Walter  Best  of  St.  Charles; 
Uoland  Oansman,  Arthur  Sweet,  and 
(Irace  Peacrock  of  Wheaton;  O.  Austin 
Kuhns  and  Ina  Mae  Sanders  of  Hinsdale; 
K.  Arthur  Hill,  Marion  Laffey,  and  Doug¬ 
las  Steen.sland  of  Klgin  ;  Henry  Pinter  and 
Lucille  Miner  of  (leneva;  Klmer  A.  Koer- 
ner,  Robert  Mc('abe,  and  Stanley  Weldy 
of  Naperville ;  Henry  B.  Howard  and 
I.,aura  .\bbott  of  West  Chicago ;  Joseph 
Kuchera  of  I’lato  Center;  and  Welib  Kuh- 
man  of  Yorkville.  * 


Ralph  Hale,  Director  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  High  School  Band,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  grins  as  he  receives  a 
10  gallon  Texas  Stetson  hat  from 
Mayor  F.  P.  Ellis  of  Atlanta,  Texas. 
(L  to  R)  Tom  Lavin,  Director,  Atlanta 
High  School  Band  (seen  in  back¬ 
ground),  Mayor  Ellis,  and  Ralph  Hale. 


^Conn.  MEA*s  Band  Festival 
To  Feature  Top  Judges 

By  Gordon  E.  Hoyt 

I  Sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  JIusic 
j  Educators  As.sociatlon,  the  Annual  Slate 
,  Band  Festival  will  be  held  on  Satunlay, 
j  May  17,  at  West  Hartford.  Chairman  for 
I  the  event  Is  Mr.  Frank  Groff,  Director  of 
1  Music  in  the  West  Hartford  schools.  Three 
!  outstanding  musicians  have  been  obtained 
as  adjudicators;  Mr.  Walter  Smith.  Jr., 
well-known  trumpet  virtuoso  and  music 
Instructor  at  Boston  University  ;  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  King,  Sui)ervlsor  of  Music  at  North 
Katon,  Massachusetts,  who  is  also  a 
;  noted  com|)Oser,  arranger,  and  puldisher 
,  of  music  for  brass  instruments;  and  Mr. 

Philip  I.iang,  arranger  and  comiM>.ser,  of 
I  Freeport,  I-atng  Island. 
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Pronounced  "Highly  Spectacular”  By  Judges 


This  wsll-ditciplinad  and  trained  band  hails  from  the  Northwestern  High  School 
of  Hyattsville,  Maryland.  Pronounced  "highly  spectacular"  by  judges  at  the 
Maryland  State  Contest,  Michael  Ronca,  Director,  is  proud  of  their  two-year  progress. 


Ralph  Burford  Asks  For 
Printed  Program  Exchange 

Ralph  K.  Burford,  Director  of  the  Kdin-  ' 
burst  Senior  HiKh  School  Band,  Kdinhurft. 
Texas,  has  asked  The  .SCHOOD  MTSl- 
t'lA.N  to  announce  that  he  would  like  to 
exchange  jirinted  programs  with  other 
hijfh  whool  band  directors. 

He  has  on  tile  three  very  attractive 
printed  programs  dated  January  26,  1951, 
.May  IK,  1951,  and  February  29,  1952. 
The  first  two  contain  excellent  .proftrani 
notes  for  each  nieml>er. 

The  idea  of  |>rinted  proftrani  exchanKe 
is  excellent.  The  editor  of  The  SrH<K)L 
Ml’SU'lAX  inaKazine  invites  band  direc¬ 
tors  to  write  him  and  ask  that  they  be 
listed  as  wishiiiK  t<i  receive  future  pro- 
Krams.  Perhaps  a  card  file  system  will 
soon  be  set  up  In  many  a  progtresslve 
dlre<*tor’s  office. 

Mueic  Student*  Ute 
Collectors  Items  in  Berlin 


Enid  Tri-State  Festival  ‘ 
Expects  All-Time  Record 

Milburn  K.  Carey,  ABA,  is  lookinK  for¬ 
ward  to  the  most  successful  festival  that 
has  ever  been  held  at  Knid,  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  C'arey,  festival  manaicer,  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Phillips  I'niversity  Band,  pre¬ 
dicts  that  more  than  6,500  students  will 
l)artici|iate  in  this  Kreat  three-day  event, 
which  takts  place  on  May  8,  9,  and  10. 

Some  of  the  nation's  greatest  judges 
will  measure  the  efficiency  of  bands, 
choruses,  orchestras,  drum  corps,  soloists, 
and  en.sembles.  Included  among  the  many 
"greats"  will  be  Dr.  Kdwin  Franko  Cold- 
man,  I>r.  Joseph  K.  Maddy,  Dr.  A.  Aus¬ 
tin  Harding,  Karl  D.  King,  Dr.  Karl  D. 
Iron.s,  Harold  Walters,  Ceorge  C.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Archie  X.  Jones,  and  many  others. 

Some  37,000  students  and  parents  from 
100  schools  will  arrive  from  8  states  to 
participate  in  the  20th  Anniversary  Fes¬ 
tival.  Xowhere  in  the  nation  Is  there  a 
festival  contest  that  compares  with  this 
inspiring  event. 


Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy  Plays  for  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Juliana 

The  cadet  military  band  and  .a  i-ompaiiy 
of  the  Antlioiiy  Wa.vne  la-gion  Cnard  of 
Valley  Forge  .Military  Academy,  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania,  shared  in  Philadelphia's  r<- 
ception  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Juliana 
of  The  Xetherlands.  and  Prince  Bernhardt, 
it  was  announced  by  Major  fJeneral  Mll- 
ttm  C.  Baker,  Superintendent.  The  cadets, 
resiilendent  in  their  full-dress  uniforms 
and  under  arms,  rendered  honors  and 
acted  as  an  escort  of  honor  when  the 
('it.v  of  Brotherly  l»ve  rolled  out  the  reil 
idush  cariiet  for  its  royal  visitors. 

The  scene  tif  the  cadet  activity  was  at 
'  the  .\rt  .Mu.seuni  on  the  Parkway,  where 
Juliana  and  her  Consort  were  driven  from 
International  Airiatrt  to  receive  the  city's 
official  greeting.s.  Arriving  at  the  west 
entrance,  they  heard  the  band  of  55  tal- 
tnted  mu.sicians  in  a  series  of  marches 
and  other  appropriate  music.  After  the 
reception  in  the  Museum,  the  official  party 
emerged  from  the  ea.st  entrance  and 
moved  to  the  stand  erected  on  the  ilu- 
seum  plaza  for  the  occasion. 

After  Ruffles  and  Flourishes  by  the 
Academy  Band,  it  accompanied  Miss  Ducy 
Monroe  in  singing  the  Xetherlands  Xa- 
tional  Anthem,  followed  by  that  of  the 
I'nlted  States. 

The  Anthony  Wayne  I.a'gion  (luard  is 
I  the  Honor  fluard  of  Valley  Forge  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  <H)mprised  of  only  out¬ 
standing  cadets  in  each  rank  category 
in  the  Corps  of  650  cadets.  Ks|>ecially 
trained  in  the  rendering  of  honors  to  all 
distinguished  visitors,  it  also  provides 
formal  guard  mountings  and  s|>ecial  cere- 
i  monies  at  the  Academy  when  the  occa- 
i  sion  demands. 

The  band  is  under  the  direction  of 
I  Captain  D.  Keith  Feltham,  its  regular 
liandmaster  for  the  past  three  years. 


BKRLilX — West  Berlin  music  students 
can  practice  on  TOllectors'  Item  instru¬ 
ments  made  available  from  a  collection 
of  the  West  Berlin  Institute  for  Musical 
Research.  They  Include  a  violin  built  by 
Xicola  Amati,  whose  in.struments  are 
alHxit  as  rare  as  tho.>--e  by  Stradivarius, 
and  a  flute  once  used  by  King  Frederick 
the  flreat  of  Prussia. 

ABA  Selects  SM 

To  Start  Permanent  j 

Program  Library 

The  American  Bandmaster  Asstadation 
selected  the  (dllce  of  The  SCHfMH,  MC- 
SICIAX  magazine  as  the  permanent  as¬ 
sembling  file  for  their  members'  )>rinted  | 
programs. 

All  ABA  memb«‘rs  are  to  mail  six  copies 
of  their  programs  to  the  publisher  of 
The  SM  after  tach  com-ert.  Kach  member  ! 
has  a  permanent  file  In  his  name. 

These  flies  will  l>ecome  more  valuable 
through  the  years  as  implied  by  Dr.  Kd¬ 
win  Frank  (loldman  when  he  said,  "One 
of  my  greatest  treasures  Is  the  colle<'tion 
of  printed  programs  of  the  great  Patrick 
ftllmore." 

School  band  directors  may  visit  The  SM 
ofllce  and  examine  these  programs  for 
context,  program  notes,  and  variety.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  proi)erty  of  the  ABA, 
they  will  not  lie  taken  from  The  SM  office. 


A  Real  String  Section  In  The  Making 


On*  can  se*  at  a  glanc*  thaf  that*  tii  litfl*  3rd-grad*  violinisft  from  th*  Hop* 
School  at  Indianapolis  raally  maan  businats.  Looking  on  proudly  is  thair  outstanding 
instructor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Compton,  and  Mrs.  Katharin*  Blakamora,  prasidant  of  tha 
P.T.A.  that  prasantad  th*  instrumants  to  tha  school.  Notic*  tha  uniformity  of 
position  in  thas*  childran. 
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WARNING  -  Diredors  inteHochen’s  20  Year  Club 

Tea(hers-Students-lf  You  Go 

To  Europe  This  Summer-  *  No«onor  Music  c»mp  • 

Read  This  First  by  Win  Richard 


Musicians  who  are  KoiiiK  to  Kurope  this 
siiiiiiner  and  intend  to  brin^  l)ack  Kuro-  | 
|iean  inusicai  instruments  should  famili-  j 
.iri*e  themselves  with  all  customs  reRUla-  j 
lions  before  leaviim  the  I’.S.,  an  oltieial  of  ’ 
a  larRe  musical  instrument  im|iortinK  | 
concern  warned.  '■ 

More  travelers  than  ever  before  are  ; 
liound  for  Kuro|)e  this  summer  and  the  j 
airline  and  .steamship  lists  Include  profes-  j 
sional  musicians,  students,  and  teachers,  j 
.Many  of  them  are  Koing:  with  the  idea  of  ; 
selecting:  an  Instrument  while  in  Kurope. 
With  a  per.sonal  exemption  of  ui)  to  |.i(tO  ; 
per  person  allowable  on  some  purchase.s, 
and  favorable  foreiKii  exchanKe  rates, 
they  figure  they  might  save  some  money 
by  buying  an  instrument  abroad  and  have 
a  trip,  too. 

In  the  first  place,  he  .said,  trademarks 
of  most  of  the  leading  Kuropean  makes 
are  registered  with  the  U.  S.  Customs 
(tflice  and  such  trademarked  instruments 
may  not  be  Imported  into  the  U.  S.  with¬ 
out  i)ermi.ssion  of  the  trademark  owner. 

Most  Importers  who  control  the.se  trade¬ 
marks  refuse  to  give  relases  regardless 
of  the  circumstances.  When  permission  is 
refu.sed,  the  individual  has  his  choice  of 
three  things :  ( 1 )  grinding  the  trademark 
off  of  the  instrument,  which  makes  its  re- 
.sale  value  i)ractically  zero;  (2)  return¬ 
ing  the  Instrument  to  Kurope — which  ex- 
I)erlence  show  is  futile  because  the  Euro- 
l)ean  dealer  will  not  refund  any  money ;  : 
(3)  allowing  customs  to  im|>ound  and, 
destroy  the  instrument.  Anywne  of  these  ; 
courses  results  in  a  substantial  loss  to  I 
the  amateur  importer.  i 

Our  Informant  says  that  some  Instru-  ! 
ments  with  registered  trademarks  occa¬ 
sionally  slip  by  the  insi>ectors.  Such  in¬ 
struments  are  considered  to  be  in  this 
country  illegally  and  are  subject  to  seiz¬ 
ure  by  Treasury  agents.  This  has  hap- 
I>ened  more  fre<iuently  than  you  might 
imagine. 

Even  If  you  are  succe.ssful  In  hanging 
on  to  your  instrument  once  you  get  it 
through  Customs,  you  have  an  "orphan” 
on  your  hands.  All  ImiKirters  keei>  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  serial  numlter  on  each  instru¬ 
ment  they  .sell.  If  you  lirought  in  a  clari¬ 
net  yourself  and  it  cracks,  for  Instance,  ; 
no  guarantee  applies.  When  you  write  ! 
the  I'.  S.  rei(resentatlve  of  your  i)artlc-  1 
ular  make  of  instrument,  he  asks  you  for  , 
the  serial  number — fails  to  find  It  in  his 
file,  and  Informs  you  that  his  guarantee  I 
covers  only  Instruments  Imported  through  ' 
him.  ' 

What  can  a  musician  do  If  he  wants  to  i 
pick  out  an  instrument  at  the  source?  ; 
Our  ofiicial  friend  advised:  write  the  j 
I’.  S.  representative  of  the  j»artlcular 
make  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
find  out  what  jadicy  they  are  following. 
If  they  are  m)t  |>ermitting  entry  of  indi¬ 
vidual  imimft.s,  arrange  with  them  or 
their  dealer  before  you  leave  to  jdck  out 
your  instrument  in  Europe  and  have  it 
Imiairted  through  the  usual  channels,  tak¬ 
ing  delivery  in  the  I’.  S.  .so  that  if  can  Im* 
pro|H-rly  servli'e<l  Iwfore  shipment  to  you. 

(Turn  to  Paue  29)  j 


Plans  in  the  Making  I 

Flans  are  already  I>eing  made  for  the  ■ 
gala  3rd  annual  meeting  of  the  20  Year  I 
Club  at  Interlochen  on  the  weekend  of  j 
.\ugust  S-9-10.  Make  your  reservations  i 
early.  Write  dlr»i-t  to  the  cami>.  j 

We  want  everyone  who  attended  last 
year  to  return  again  this  year,  i>lus  all 
tho.se  who  were  in  cam|>  as  students  or 
faculty  members  during  the  years  1928- 
29-30-31-32.  Write  me  (  Winchester  Rich¬ 
ard  at  4235  North  27th  Orlve,  Fhoenix, 
Arizona)  and  let  me  know  if  you  plan  to 
attend.  We  i>romise  you  a  wonderful  time. 


Hera  !t  the  wonderful  new  Maddy 
Administration  Building  as  it  looked  : 

about  Christmastime.  Twenty  Year  | 

Club  members  will  have  a  chance  to  j 
tee  it  in  operation  at  this  year's 
Pilgrimage. 

I 

.Meml>ers  In  attendance  at  last  summer’s  I 
“Filgrimage”  l)ack  to  Interlochen  orti-  ! 
dally  adopted  a  constitution.  With  a 
great  deal  of  pride  we  submit  a  review 
of  the  constitution  this  month.  Inter- 
lochen’s  alumni  can  be  located  the  world 
over  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  there 
is  a  place  for  you  in  this  organization  if 
.vou  are  a  former  canu>er  and  have  at¬ 
tained  college  age  or  older.  Now,  let's  ex¬ 
amine  the  foundation  upon  which  this  ever 
growing  organization  is  lieing  built.  .  .  . 

CONSTITUTION 
AITICLE  I 
Mama 

This  organization  shall  Ik*  named  the 
TWE.NTY  YEAR  CECH,  an  ofiicial  alumni 
organization  of  the  National  Music  Camj).  j 

ARTICLE  II  ! 

Ob/»cflv0$ 

The  TWENTY  YEAR  CEl’B  is  founded 
to  serve  the  following  objectives ;  (1 )  To 
promote  gtM>d  will  and  recognition  toward 
the  National  Music  Camp.  (2)  To  par- I 
ticiiiate  actively  in  maintaining  the  high  j 
standards  of  the  .National  Music  Cam])  or-  j 
ganization.s.  (3)  To  promote  fellowshlj) 
among  former  campers  and  sui»i)orters  of  | 
the  National  Music  Camp.  (4)  To  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  National  Music  Camp  | 
aiiKing  (pialified  students  in  S<'hools  ami  ' 
[Colleges.  (5)  To  .seek  and  recommend  to  I 


the  Camp  administration  outstandingly 
talented  students  for  Camp  scholarships, 
Iiarticularly  for  players  of  instruments 
needed  to  comiilete  the  instrumental  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  Cami>  organizations  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  viola,  string  bas.s,  hari>.  oboe,  lias- 
soon,  alto  and  liass  clarinet,  French  horn 
and  tuba.  <6)  To  encourage,  whenever 
IMisslble,  service  clubs,  PTA’s,  and  other 
civic  organizations  to  provide  scholarships 
to  deserving  students.  (7)  To  develop  an 
endowment  fund  to  jirov'ide  .scholarships 
for  worthy  student.s.  (8)  To  promote  an 
annual  "Filgrimage”  of  the  members  back 
to  Interlochen  on  the  sixth  week  end  of 
the  Camp  se.sslon. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership  and  Dues 

Section  I.  Active  Membership.  Active 
membership  shall  tie  open  to  all  former 
Campers  and  Staff  members  attending  the 
-National  Music  Cami)  twenty  or  more 
years  ago,  and  .shall  provide  the  privilege 
of  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
organization,  including  the  right  to  vote 
and  hold  oHice,  and  admission  to  meetings 
upon  the  member’s  compliance  with  regis¬ 
tration  re<iuirements  and  payment  of  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $2.00. 

Section  II.  Associate  Membership.  As¬ 
sociate  membership  shall  be  ojien  to;  (a) 
All  former  Campers,  their  wives  and  hus- 
liands,  of  College  age  or  older,  (b)  Pres¬ 
ent  and  former  Staff  members,  (c)  For¬ 
mer  participants  and  committee  membei's 
of  the  National  High  School  Orchestras 
of  1926-27-28.  Annual  dues  shall  be  $3.00 
and  shall  provide  for  the  admission  to 
meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall  not  include 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

Section  III.  Patron  Memliership.  I’atron 
member.ship  shall  be  open  to  individuals, 
organizations,  in.stitutions  or  business 
firms  wishing  to  contribute  $5.00  or  more. 
Patron  membership  may  include  an  indi¬ 
vidual  membei'ship  assigned  to  the  jier.son 
designated  by  the  patron  member  firm,  or¬ 
ganization  or  in.stitution.  Such  individual 
membership  shall  convey  to  the  jiersons 
to  whom  it  is  assigned  full  rights  and 
Iirivileges  of  as.sociate  member.ship  as  stip¬ 
ulated  In  Se<-tlon  2,  Artirte  III  of  this 
constitution. 

Section  IV.  Honorary  Elfe  Member.ship. 
Honorary  life  membership  shall  be  con¬ 
ferred  liy  a  majority  vote  of  the  Club 
members  firesent  in  recognition  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  Interlochen.  Nomi¬ 
nations  for  honorary  memlier.shiii  should 
lie  sulimitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  before  being  presented  at 
the  business  meeting.  Hoiiorary  life  mem¬ 
bers  who  qualify  for  active  membershi]) 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
active  membership  without  further  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues. 


Pilgrimage 

to 

Interlochen 
August  8-9-10 
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Jady  Lee 
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These  three  teenagers  make  up  the 
swell  flute  trio  of  the  South  High 
Bend  et  Lime,  Ohio.  They're  dis¬ 
trict  champs  too.  (L  to  R|  Marlene 
Shue  (sent  In  picture),  Arvllda  John¬ 
son,  and  Carolyn  Roberts.  .  .  .  How 
about  getting  out  your  Brownie  cam¬ 
eras,  gang,  and  taking  a  few  snap¬ 
shots  at  school?  .  .  .  J.L. 


Isn't  this  a  terrific  flute  and  oboe  section?  If  you  look  close,  you  will  see  forty-two 
medals  on  the  seven  teenagers  in  the  front  row.  Mr.  Edward  H.  WIrth  is  director  of 
these  sections  from  the  Cohokia  Commonfields  Community  Unit  School  District  No. 
187  of  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  Standing  from  left  to  right;  Marylin  Roberts,  Larry 
Wheeler,  Shirley  Ross,  Christine  Staebel,  Ann  Marie  Stearns;  Clara  Jane  Jones,  Phyllis 
Lockwood,  Nancy  Brooks,  Yvonne  Thomas,  Kay  Mathis,  Carol  Pappas,  Judy  Craig. 


In  some  of  the  past  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you  noticed  pictures  of 
the  Miami,  Florida,  High  School  Band,  and  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Now  we 
would  like  you  to  see  their  keen  Dance  Band.  Al  Wright,  ABA,  believes  in  giving 
the  teenager  a  chance  at  boogie  as  well  as  Bach  .  .  .  How  about  a  picture  and 
story  about  your  dance  band?  .  .  .  J.L. 


Here  are  the  three  top  trumpeteers 
of  the  Vermillion,  South  Dakota,  High 
School  Band.  Notice  how  these  three 
teenagers  hold  their  cornets  straight 
out.  Bet  they  play  as  well  as  they 
look,  too.  Willard  J.  Fajfar  is  their 
director.  .  .  .  J.L. 
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('itii  you  K>ve  the  EtiKlish  definitions 
of  these  tweive  musical  terms?  An¬ 
swers  are  immediately  beiow  Imt  up¬ 
side  down.  Score  yourself  five  points 
for  each  correct  answer.  You’re  tops 
if  you  make  50  to  60.  35-34  is  just  so- 
so,  20-30,  better  study  a  little  harder, 
5-15,  oh  brother! 

. 1.  Allegro 


Teenagers  Section 


Please  write  all  correspondence 
to  me  as  follows;  Judy  Lee,  c/o 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


Hay  gang — how  do  you  like  this  drummer  and  his  outfit?  Notice  the  two  bass 
drums  with  tom  tom  in  the  middle.  This  is  Louis  Bellson,  ace  drummer  of  the 
Tommy  Dorsey  Band. 


For 
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. 3.  Ma 

. 4.  Rail. 

. 5.  Allegro  con  spirito 

. 6.  A  tempo 

. 7.  Maestoso 

. 8.  Ritmico 

. 9.  Allegro  giocoso 

. 10.  Con  esultatione 

. 11.  Marcato 

. 12.  Rubato 
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The  people  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  are  about  as  proud  of  our  Mineral 
Springs  High  School  Band  as  we  teenagers  are.  The  secret  of  our  success  is  the 
organisational  system  that  our  band  director,  Mr.  Milligan,  has  put  into  effect. 

It's  terrific. 


Over-enthused  in  receiving  Superior 
ratings  again  at  the  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  finals  are  Claude  Turner, 
Norma  Wilkes,  and  Shirley  Rhoades, 
all  bandsmen  of  the  Mineral  Springs 
High  School  Band,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  They  have  placed 
first  in  every  contest  they  have 
entered.  Roy  H.' Milligan  is  the  band 
director  and  is  very  proud  of  them. 


Mineral  Springs,  N.  C. 
Has  Active  Year 

By  Regina  Dare  Dunn 
Teenage  Reporter 
Mineral  Springs  High  Scfcooi 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

The  Mineral  Springs  High  School 
Hand,  under  the  direction  of  Roy  H. 
Milligan,  has  had  a  very  active  year. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  our 
fourth  anniversary  by  presenting 
three  band  concerts,  and  immediately 
following  the  concerts  the  band  left 
for  the  Azalea  Festival  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  where  we  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  band  spent  the  night  at  Caro¬ 
lina  Beach,  North  Carolina,  and  went 
to  Wilmington  the  next  day  for  a 
parade. 

Also,  this  year  the  band  had  the 
honor  of  playing  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Winston-Saiem. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  snappiest 
marching  bands  in  the  state,  it  has 
lived  up  to  its  title,  “The  Band  of 
Many  Firsts.’’  It  is  the  only  band 
which  has  a  complete  jifie  section  in 
the  marching  band,  its  own  Band 
Monogram  Club,  and  its  own  person¬ 
alized  pencils,  blotters,  and  so  forth. 

Its  most  recent  “first”  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  handbook  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  high  schooi  bands¬ 
man.  This  handbook,  titled  “Band 
Rules  and  Regulations,”  has  brought 
many  requests  from  other  bands  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  country.  It 
is  the  first  and  most  complete  hand¬ 
book  of  its  kind  published. 


“TEEN-OQUir 
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Teenagers  Section 

'^Ten 


ARE  THESE  THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR 
MARCHES  BEING  PLAYED  BY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BANDS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
EACH  MONTH?  SEND  IN  YOUR  VOTES 


For 

APRIL  1952 

Thanks  loads  gang,  for  the  dozens 
of  post  cards  you  sent  in  to  me  during 
the  month  of  April  iisting  your 
choices  of  the  10  Top  Marches  of  the 
Month.  Remember,  you  can  vote  each 
month,  and  as  often  as  you  wish.  Each 
signature  on  a  card  or  letter  (as 
many  as  10  to  100)  counts  for  one 
vote. 

You  will  notice  that  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever”  remains  in  first 
place  for  the  third  consecutive  month. 
Two  new  numbers  have  made  their 
appearance  this  month.  “The  Trom- 

Let's  Start  a 
"PEN-PAL  CLUB" 


By  Sfaaley  E.  Hopkins 
Toonogo  Itopertor 
Wakita,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Judy  Lee: 

I  have  been  reading  your  Teenager 
Section.  I  think  it  is  the  most  won¬ 
derful  section  yet. 

1  have  what  I  think  is  a  very  good 
idea.  Why  don’t  you  have  a  pen  pal 
column  in  your  section?  That  way, 
maybe  the  band  members  all  over 
tbe  nation  can  get  acquainted.  I  like 
to  write  letters  and  meet  people.  This 
is  Just  my  opinion,  and  I  hope  you 
think  it  is  a  good  idea. 


Hi  Stanley: 

I  think  your  idea  of  a  pen  pal  col¬ 
umn  is  terrific. 

How  about  this?  Any  teenager  who 
wishes  to  write  a  letter  to  a  teen¬ 
ager  who  has  submitted  material  to 
our  Teenagers  Section,  send  their  let¬ 
ter  to  me  for  publication  in  the  next 
month’s  column. 

Maybe  a  reader  would  like  to  learn 
more  about  a  band  or  chorus  he  saw 
in  our  section.  Well,  he  (or  she) 
could  write  a  letter  to  the  person, 
send  it  to  me  to  appear  in  the  Pen 
Pal  column,  and  the  next  month  we 
can  publish  the  answer. 

Another  idea  might  be*  to  have  a 
teenager  who  would  like  to  strike  up 


bone  King”  and  “The  Instrumentalist”. 

1.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  ..Sousa 


2.  Men  of  Ohio  . Fillmore 

3.  New  Colonial  . Hall 

4.  Hail  Detroit  . Smith 

5.  Footlifter  . Fillmore 

6.  The  Instrumentalist  _ Skornicka 

7.  My  Hero  . Alford 

8.  Military  Escort  . Fillmore 

9.  The  Trombone  King . King 

10.  Sempre  Fidelis  . Sousa 


This  contest  is  sure  rolling.  Keep 
your  post  cards  and  letters  coming. 
Need  them  by  the  10th  of  May  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Remember,  mail  them  to  me  c/o  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

an  individual  correspondence  send 
me  his  name  and  address,  and  I  will 
print  it  under  a  sub  heading  such  as 
“How  about  a.  letter?” 

If  this  idea  of  yours  catches  on,  we 
should  have  all  sorts  of  fun.  Just 
imagine  the  friends  that  will  be 
made! 

O.  K.  gang,  Stanley  Hopkins  has 
introduced  the  idea.  Now  it’s  up  to 
you.  Start  shooting  your  letters  in 
to  me.  While  I  think  of  it,  I  must 
have  all  the  letters  or  articles  by 
the  10th  of  the  month  if  they  are  to 
appear  in  the  next  month’s  issue. 

,  J«dv  Lee 

Kokomo,  Indiana 
Presents  Pleasing 
Concert  for  Parents 

By  Dam  Cooley 
Kokomo,  Imdiama 

One  hundred  and  twenty  school 
children  ranging  in  age  from  8  to 
13  years  of  age  figuratively  "killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone”  at  the 
high  school  auditorium  recently. 

They  pleased  an  audience  of  par¬ 
ents  that  filled  the  lower  floor  of 
the  auditorium  and  they  earned 
enough  money  to  go  to  South  Bend 
on  April  19  to  compete  in  the  state 
band  contest. 

Elementary  Music  Director  Don¬ 
ald  E.  Myer  reported  that  the  All  City 
Junior  Band  Concert  netted  $320  in 
(Turn  fo  J’ngr  31) 


Thu 

“Voice  of  the 
TEEMGEHS 


J.  M.  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .  .  . 

•7  rimited  the  NCHOttL  MUHIVIAK 
booth  at  the  MKSC  ronrention.  Why 
ireren't  you  there,  Judyf' 

L.  S.  from  Detroit,  Michigan  .  .  . 
‘'Why  in  it  that  so  many  orchestra 
directors  are  so  set  against  school 
orchestras  irearing  uniforms.  I  truly 
believe  more  kids  trould  choose  or¬ 
chestra  if  tee  trould  glamorize  it  a 
little  more.” 

A.  G.  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

*7  sure  think  the  idea  of  a  school 
bugle  and  drum  corps  is  great.  Would 
help  out  the  marching  band  at  foot¬ 
ball  games,  and  trould  give  a  lot  of 
kids  a  chance  to  play  in  a  school  mu¬ 
sic  group.” 

M.  S.  from  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Judy  .  .  .  trill  you  tell  the  editor  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine 
that  I  really  like  the  articles  he  is 
running  on  the  guitar.*  I  take  lessons 
on  the  guitar,  but  /  cannot  play  is 
the  school  band  or  orchestra.  They 
don't  use  guitars.  Wish  tre  had  • 
guitar  and  accordion  band.” 

K.  O.  from  Hollywood.  California 
"That  story  you  ran  in  the  April 
issue  on  the  Hudson  High  School  en¬ 
tertainment  group  from  Netr  York, 
teas  really  fine.  It  has  given  us  kids 
a  great  idea.  H>  may  have  a  story 
for  you.” 


How  to  Become  Your 
School's  Teenage  Reporter 

Letters  have  corns  to  me  asking. 
“How  can  I  become  a  Teenage  Re¬ 
porter  for  my  school?” 

It  is  really  very  simple.  First,  .go 
to  your  supervisor  of  music,  the  band, 
orchestra,  or  choral  director,  and  tell 
him  (or  her)  that  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  magazine  now  has  a  section 
devoted  exclusively  to  teenagers.  The 
section  is  written  by  and  for  teen¬ 
agers. 

Tell  him  that  the  editor  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  (me,  Judy  Lee)  has,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  invite  schools  to  elect  or 
appoint  teenagers  who  will  report 
their  schools’  monthly  music  activi¬ 
ties.  Maybe  it’s  a  concert,  a  trip,  or 
just  what  the  band,  orchestra,  or  cho- 
(Tiirii  to  Page  31) 
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3rd  Annual  NBTA  Missouri 
Contest  Set  —  June  5 

The  3rd  Annual  XUTA  MisHouri  State  j 
Baton  TwlrlinK  Context  has  been  set  for 
Thursday,  June  5,  1952.  It  will  take  ]>laee 
at  the  Hifth  Stadium,  Monett,  Mi.xxouri, 
starting  at  9:00  A.M.  (registration  at 
H:30). 

Awards  will  be  $50.00  each  to  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  divisions. 
Kntry  fee  In  the  contest  will  l>e  $1.00. 

As  an  extra  event,  there  will  be  an  open 
contest  for  twiriers  out.slde  the  state. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  excellent 
NBTA  contest  to  l>e  sponsored  l>y  Hobl>s- 
Anderson  American  Legion  Post  No.  91, 
write  to  Homer  I..ee,  Box  343,  Alonett, 
.\li.ssouri,  and  ask  fur  an  entry  Idank. 

NBTA  Teaches 
Democracy 

If  American  citisens  everywhere  follow 
the  flne  example  displayed  liy  NBTA 
members  during  April,  a  reci>rd  turnout  of 
voters  can  be  exirected  to  flood  the  t>olls 
this  November. 

I.iast  month  NBTA  held  its  annual 
“|K>pular  vote"  election  to  determine  who 
will  hold  the  NBTA’s  highest  oftlces  for 
the  coming  year.  John  T.  Totilas,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  to  win  the  oftice  of  NATIONAL 
('OCNSELOK.  Uobert  Oawson,  Oayton, 
Ohio,  ran  a  close  second — capturing  the 
|H>sition  of  NATIONAL  VICE-COl'N- 
SKMUI.  other  candidates  were:  Ted  Otis, 
(Turn  to  Page  29) 


Musician  &  Twirler 


Thu  tuparb  twirlar  is  Mary  Bannatt 
of  tha  Dunlap  Hi^h  School  Band, 
Dunlap,  Illinois.  Cotnplafing  h  a  r 
sanior  yaar,  sha  sings  in  fha  chorus, 
plays  tha  piano,  starrad  in  tha  sanior 
play,  and  is  a  chaarlaadar. 


Notional  Baton  Twirling 
Jamboree  Dates  Set  !  !  ! 


BOB  DAWSON,  OHIO;  JOHN  TOTILAS, 
CONN.;  MAJOR  BOOTHE.  ILLINOIS;  i 
MARY  EVELYN  THURMAN.  MICH.;  ROGER 
!  LEE,  MO.;  TED  OTIS.  CALIF.;  AND  OTHERS 
TO  BE  NAMED  LATER  — WILL  HEAD 
j  FABULOUS  JAMBOREE  TEACHING  STAFF,  i 

The  4th  annual  .NATIO.NAL  BATO.N  | 

:  TWIKLLNC,  JA.MBOUKK,  one  of  Amer- | 

I  lea's  finest  Instruction  camps  for  twiriers,  | 
will  again  feature  a  fabulous  array  of  \ 
outstanding  twirling  authorities.  j 

The  JAMBOICKK,  which  is  a  non-proflt 
camp  .sponsored  by  the  NBTA.  has  a  two-  | 
fold  i)urpose :  ( 1 )  It  provides  a  place 

where  twiriers  can  gather  to  learn  the 
'  very  latest  In  twirling  while  at  the  .same 
'  time  enjoying  the  fun  of  a  true  vacation  ; 

[  (2)  It  serves  as  a  national  convention  for 
j  the  NBTA  where  national  twirling  .tu- 
1  thorlties  gather  to  lay  out  contest  rules, 

I  score  sheets  and  gentral  twirling  prin-  I 
ciples  for  the  coming  year.  ■ 

Four  thrill-packed  days  twiriers,  future 
j  twiriers  and  twirling  instructors,  repre-  j 
j  senting  nearly  every  state,  will  gather  to  i 
enjoy  a  delightful  educational  vacation  of  l 
;  fun  in  l>eautiful  South  Milwaukee,  WIs.,  ^ 
j  just  ion  miles  north  of  Chicago,  on  the 
]  .shore  of  senic  lake  Michigan.  Exact  dates  I 
■  for  the  affair  are  the  23-24-25-26  of  July, 

;  1952. 

Classes  offered 

I  Things  twiriers  can  learn  at  the  Jam- 
i  istree  Include;  One  baton  twirling,  two 
.  baton  twirling,  .show  twirling,  conte.st  ! 
I  twirling,  professional  twirling,  signals,  pa- 
1  rade  work,  marching  routine.s,  aerial  rou- 
I  tines,  teaching  and  judging  systems. 

&lti4TE»  SCOPE 

I  The  JA.MBOUKK  Is  one  of  the  few 
I  camps  In  America  where  twiriers  from 
I  nearly  every  state  gather  at  one  time, 
i  This  factor  Is  insured  l>y  limiting  J.\MBO- 
I  UKK  attendance  to  a  designated  number 
of  participants  from  each  state.  Nearly 
1  every  area  of  the  I'nited  States  has  a 
j  different  style  of  baton  twirling,  thus  an 
I  over-all  view  can  only  l)e  gotten  l>y  com- 
I  pari.son.  THK  JA.MBOUKK  provides  Its 
participants  with  that  comparison. 

Limited  atteedanee 

To  insure  top  efficiency  and  a  gfsal  time 
for  all,  the  1952  JAMBOUKK  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  just  200  participant.s — 20  le.«s  than 
last  year.  Twiriers  will  he  accepted  on 
a  "first  come — first  .serve”  basis  when  reg¬ 
istering. 

music  fESTIVAL 

The  last  day  of  the  JAMBOUKK  is  a 
thrilling  one  for  participants.  It’s  the 
day  of  the  gigantic  WISCONSIN  SPKC- 
TACLK  OK  MCSIC  PAOKANT— truly  one 
of  America’s  greatest  musical  jiageants 
j  featuring  band,  drum  corps  and  twirling 
contests. 

THOSE  WISHING  TO  ATTEND 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  camp  write 
;  to  NBTA  NATIO.NWL  HEADQCAUTKUS, 
Box  266,  JANKSVILLE,  WI.SCO.NSIN,  re- 
,  que.'ding  a  brochure. 


Leads  "Redskins" 


This  young  lady  who  is  in  a  datcrip- 
five  Indian  posa  is  Katharine  Crouch, 
twirler  and  instructor  at  North  Wich¬ 
ita  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Her 
school  is  known  as  the  "Redskins." 
Included  among  her  many  distinctions 
was  being  named  most  outstanding 
drum  major  in  the  National  American 
Legion  40  &  8  parade  at  Miami  last 
October. 

COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR  WORLD’S  BATON 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

By  Eddie  Socks, 

General  Ckairman 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  (leneral 
I  Chairman  and  the  International  Commit- 
I  tee,  <-ollege  ^K'holarship  tryouts  will  be 
1  made  available  to  the  highest  scorers  in 
I  the  official  World’s  Baton  Twirling  Cham- 
'  pionship  to  lie  held  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on 
Friday,  July  18,  1952. 

Besides  winning  the  highest  twirling 
:  title  olitainable,  that  of  Jtfficial  World’s 
Baton  ('hampion,  this  added  feature  of 
;  a  college  scholarship  tryout  will  make  it 
'  possible  for  those  qualifying  to  receive 
1  a  most  valued  college  education.  For  ex- 
i  amjile  one  of  the  college  .s<'holarship  try¬ 
outs  made  available  to  the  highest  scor- 
I  ing  drum  majors  is  as  follows; 

"A  .scholarship  consisting  of  full  tui- 
!  tion  for  a.ssisting  in  marching  liand  and 
acting  as  drum  major.  There  is  also  a 
I  possiliility  of  additional  money  for  the 
student  if  he  i-an  teach  a  class  in  baton 
twirling.” 

I  The  World’s  Baton  ('hampionshiii  is 
,  open  to  whoever  wishes  to  enter  and  there 
i  will  lie  three  divisions  for  lioth  male  and 
funale.  The  top  twirling  contest  is  .s|ion- 
,  sored  hy  the  .\mVets  and  under  the  di- 
re<-tion  of  the  International  Batiin  Twirl¬ 
ing  P'liundation  (I.B.T.F.).  Those  wish- 
j  ing  to  enter  the  July  18th  contest  may  re- 
]  celve  their  entry  blanks  by  writing  to 
.Mr.  Kddie  Sacks,  (Seneral  Chairman,  P.  o. 
Box  608,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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Baton  Twirling  Section 


(liflicillt  Init  aftor  roiiliniifd  praftioc 
>'■>11  will  l>l■Kin  t<i  Kain  ■■ontml  of  hotli 
kii'k  and  calrli.  Kii'k  upward  and  not  for¬ 
ward.  At  fir.xl  a  l>fKinii«*r  will  usually 
kick  the  baton  out  and  away.  Make  your 
kick  with  the  toe  up. 

Knee  should  be  fairly  high  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  part  of  the  movement.  The  up¬ 
ward  kick  Is  made  just  as  baton  reaches 
the  shoe  or  boot.  The  “KNHK  H()I<K  - 
K<K»T  KU'K  I' I’"  is  considered  an  ad¬ 
vanced  trick  and  at  first  should  be  prac- 
tlc*sl  where  there  Is  plenty  of  room.  It  is 
a  movement  that  will  consider  a  large 
amount  of  practice  before  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  and  perftction  can  be  attained. 
Study  the  illii.strations  thoroughly  before 
attempting  trick. 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be 


Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Dor  Sortoll 

KNEE  ROLL  —  FOOT 
KICK  UP 

Here's  an  advanced  trick  that  will  offer 
you  a  real  challenge.  Once  fully  mastered, 
it  will  add  flash  to  any  "show"  or  contest 
routine.  Study  the  movements  thoroughly 
before  attempting  the  trick. 


To  start  movement — hold  baton  In  right 
hand — ball  to  the  left — jtalm  down.  As 
.shown  In  1LM’STKATI«»X  Nr.MBKU  (1 ). 
lift  right  knee  high  (toe  down)  allowing 
baton  to  roll  around  leg  as  shown  in  IL- 
l.l'STRATIOX  (2).  As  baton  rolls  off  top 
part  of  leg  bring  up  toe  with  a  kicking 
motion — allow  baton  to  spin  into  air.  (See 
IldA'STUATKI.X  (3). 

The  catch  after  the  kick  will  at  first  seem 
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IlhiMtrttlionii  rrin'iiilncrd  thruui/h  tipfcial 
lirrminsioii  of  H'.  /•'.  /..  Drum  Co.,  Cln~ 
raiio,  thr  copyriylit  oiriirr. 


purpose.  The  cosfHmcs  are  iiiilreil  thr 
hofipy  mediuto  bettrerii  "orrr-drrssiiip" 
and  “under-dresaing.”  They  tirrm  to  be 
perfect  in  every  rrnpret.  If  oil  sc/ioofs 
irottld  drr»H  their  viajorrtlrn  in,  or  in  os 
near  the  style  os  possible,  I'm  sure  there 
would  he  less  trouble  over  mojorettes' 
yorb. 

Hespectfully  yours, 

Shirley  Hendell 

l)<  you  agree  with  her?  .  .  .  The  Editor 


Agrees  on  Uniform 
of  Conn.  H.  S.  Bond 


This  letter  to  the  KdItorofThe  SCHtMtl., 
Ml'SICIAX  magazine  is  printed  verbatim. 
To  The  Kditor : 

I  think  that  many  people  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  soy  Ihot  the  dress  worn 
by  the  moiorettes  on  the  eorer  of  Febrii- 
ory's  edition  is  the  most  suitable  for  every 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  NATION 


.\OETH  A  large  state-wide 

baton  twirling  contest  will  become  a  fea¬ 
tured  attraction  of  th<-  fabulous  "I’otato” 
festival  to  be  held  in  Klizabeth  (”ity  come 
.May  31st.  This  will  l>e  the  preliminary 
contest,  for  Xorth  (’arollna  twlrlers,  for 
the  XATIOXAL  at  ST.  I’Al’L. 
stH’TH  DAKOTA — Band  director  and 
other  Interested  parties  residing  in  South 
Itakota  who  wish  to  form  oftlcial  XBTA 
*'hapters  in  their  home  towns  are  urged 
t.)  contact  Sally  Uozum,  State  counselor, 
1025  K.  1st..  Mitchell,  S.  I). 

WIKCOSSIX — ('ome  July  American  larg¬ 
est  summer  twirling  camp  will  again  be 
held  in  South  Milwaukee.  Kxact  dates  for 
the  event  are  July  23rd-26th.  Those  inter- 
e.sted  in  further  details  may  contact 
XBT.\  Xatlonal  Hdq’s.,  Box  266,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wi.s. 

MIXXKSOT.i — On  August  23rd  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Fair  will  stage  a  gigantic 
Imton  twirling  contest  under  XBTA.  It 
will  .serve  as  the  Minnesota  preliminary 
for  St.  Paul. 

K ESTI'CKY — In  Septeml«-r  the  Kentucky 
.State  Fair  will  stage  a  large  state-wide 
and  "oiien-Xatlonal"  l>aton  twirling  tour¬ 
ney  under  XBTA.  This  contest  will  serve 
as  the  official  state  wide  eliminations  for 
the  St.  Paul  XATIOXAU 


Camps  Ar,e  A-Coming  There's  Twirling  In  Sight 


Twirlart  evarywhare  ara  draaming  of  fha  forthcoming  summar  clinics  such  as  the  one 
shown  hare,  which  was  conducted  last  year  by  h4ary  Evelyn  Thurman  (foreground) 
famous  twirling  instructor  and  now  at  Alma  Collaga,  Michigan. 
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Baton  Twirling  Section 


I  SAW  TWIRLING  GROW  UP 


■y  Fr*d  W.  Miller 

CNica9e,  III. 

FINAL  ARTICLE 

it  it  -k  it  it  it 

Thi«  is  thf  niiale  of  the  series.  We  are 
ilcaliriK  with  the  twiriintj  of  today — in 
lliis  Summer  of  r.t52.  HiK  thiiiKs  in  store 
for  the  contest  world  of  twirlers.  The 
KiKantic  St.  I’aul  Ice  Carnival  was  run 
iiff  recently  under  the  aiisjilces  of  the 
.VHTA.  To  date  this  is  the  classic  event 
of  the  year.  The  IBTK  will  sta^e  their 
.•<how  on  July  18th,  at  Johnstown.  I'a.,  and 
.South  Milwaukee,  Wl.s.,  will  feature  hun¬ 
dreds  of  twirlers  in  their  famous  Jaml«>- 
ree  this  cominj?  AuKUst,  under  the  sism- 
sorship  and  associated  with  the  very  pop¬ 
ular  Wisconsin  Spectacle  of  Music.  Write 
l»on  .Sartell,  Janesville,  Wis.,  for  full  de¬ 
tails. 


of  the  hit;  ones  ever  staged  is  the  won¬ 
derful  field  s|)ectacle  of  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  held  each  year  at  Sol¬ 
diers  Field,  lake  front  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
Tluy  will  feature  baton  twirling  contests 
for  solo  and  for  team  events.  A  new  de¬ 
parture  will  be  the  team  contest  for 
THItKK  or  more  twirlers.  Both  large  and 
small  groups.  There  will  not  be  any 
IH'KT  teams  for  the  1952  comiietitlon.s. 
This  Is  a  new  departure  and  on  a  trial 
basis  for  the  year.  For  Information  on 
the  Chlcagoland  Festival,  write  to  ITiil- 
lip  Maxwell,  Chiraiio  Tribune,  Chicago 
11,  111.,  for  blanks  and  brochures.  They 
will  charge  an  entry  fee  of  $1.00  for  each 
entrant.  This  also  is  a  new  departure  in 
the  .show.  Twirlers  who  wish  to  partlcl- 
|)ate  in  the  evening  show  only,  do  not  pay 
any  fee. 

Team  competitions  are  growing.  The 
l>ublic  likes  to  see  well  drilled  teams  in 
action.  For  large  field  exhibitions  it  is 
more  impressive  to  see  team  twirling  than 
just  a  soloist.  This  is  not  true  of  Indoor 
hows,  or  where  the  audience  is  fairly 


for  a  boy.  I  refuse  to  grind  for  some¬ 
one's  personal  cau.se  or  crusade. 

The  same  applies  to  baton  twirling 
rule.s.  I  have  noticed  some  attempts  to 
CH.AXdK  rules.  Most  of  it  when  analyzed 
is  merely  a  matter  of  changing  terms, 
nomenclature,  percentages  based  on  the 
personal  like  or  dislike  of  word  termi¬ 
nology.  Such  changes  are  of  no  import. 
The  other  changes  such  as  dividing  by 
greater  age  groups,  by  setting  aside  cer¬ 
tain  groups  for  certain  types  of  twirling ; 
acrobatic,  military  twirling,  show  and 
glamour  girl  contests  are  all  right.  They 
need  further  definition  as  contests  get 
larger  and  better.  Good  twirlers  usually 
win  out.  Honors  won  on  technicalities 
alone  are  not  true  victories. 

I’ll  close  this  series  with  just  a  wave 
of  good  bye.  I’ll  see  many  of  you  in  com¬ 
petitions  this  summer.  Some  I  shall  lie 
judging ;  and  trying  to  l>e  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  with  all  of  you.  Enter  all  the  com¬ 
petitions  you  can  to  gain  experience, 
|K)ise,  and  to  learn  from  others.  Good 
luck  to  you  for  1952. 

Twlrlingly  yours, 

Fred  W.  Miller 


The  writer  threatens  to  produce  a  pa-  i  close  up  to  the  performer. 


geant  number  for  baton  twirlers,  one  I 
that  can  be  done  by  twirling  teachers,  or 
any  high  .school  group  that  has  12  to  20 
good  twirlers  to  cast  it  i>roperly.  Will  not  l 
require  much  in  costume,  or  .scenery,  and  ' 
easy  for  proper  music  by  your  band,  or  | 
records.  If  there  is  enough  Interest  In 
this  episode.  I’ll  get  at  it  .sooner.  So  write 


Teachers  have  asked  me  about  drills, 
movements,  and  routines  on  parade.  I  like 
military  formations,  and  since  most  pa¬ 
rade  routes  are  over  narrow  streets  with 
the  audiences  closing  in — formations  of 
two,  or  three  at  the  most,  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Best  usually  is  parallel  rows  of 
twos  for  large  groups,  to  reassemble  into 


me  here  care  of  The  SCHGOE  Ml'SIClAX  |  clo.se  drill  formation  back  and  forth  like 


if  you  are  in  the  need  of  something  along 
that  line. 

Perhaps  your  music  department  or 
bandmaster  will  be  glad  to  help  and  add 
something  in  the  way  of  such  a  produc¬ 
tion  number  for  one  of  his  concerts  com¬ 
ing  up? 


drum  corps  often  do.  A  variety  in  the 
formation  keeps  the  interest  and  apiieals 
to  the  audiences  at  all  times.  The  jiubllc 
likes  MOVEMEXT.  It’s  a  mistake  to 
brigade  the  tiny  tot  section  with  adult 
girls.  The  small  youngsters  can  not  keep 
up  the  stride.  They  lag  and  drag  and 


Another  big  twirling  camp  and  festl-  j  hamper  the  free  movement  and  marching 


val  will  be  staged  b.v  C.  K.  Hackney,  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas,  this  summer.  Write  directly 
to  him  for  information.  These  summer 
camt)s  are  a  lot  <tf  fun,  source  of  twirl¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  improvement  in  the 
art.  You  learn  more  from  others  in  a 
single  week  than  you  do  all  year  on  your 
own.  Get  new  ideas,  new  stunts,  work  out 
routines,  and  watch  how  each  sjiecialist 
tackles  certain  phases  of  the  art  of  twirl¬ 
ing  one  or  four  batons. 

I  note  that  fire  baton  exhibitions  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  iMjpular.  Be  care¬ 
ful  !  Be  careful !  SaTety  first  at  AEI.. 
times.  It  is  important  to  keep  small 
youngsters  out  of  the  act.  There  should 
be  adults  at  hand  at  all  times  to  help 
<iu«nch  fire  batons,  to  be  there  in  the 
event  of  any  dangerous  situation  coming 
up.  Most  lmi>ortant  Is  the  careful  han¬ 
dling  of  the  fuel,  the  covering  of  fuel, 
the  manner  of  lighting  the  ends,  and  high¬ 
ly  important — equipment  ready  to  quench 
the  baton  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Important 
also  is  a  baton  that  does  XOT  spatter 
burning  oil,  that  does  not  HEAT  I'P  at 
the  handle,  and  that  is  easily  lighted  and 


of  the  larger  girls.  My  recommendation 
is  to  separate  such  groups.  Divide  into 
two  or  more  sections.  And  by  ALE 
-MEAXS  put  the  babies  last.  They  will 
steal  the  show’  from  adults  every  time, 
and  often  nullify  the  stellar  twirling  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  champion  twirler  or  twirlers. 

Some  baton  teachers  are  not  aware  of 
this  matter  of  deploying  their  baton 
troops.  Give  it  thought,  and  work  out  the 
details  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  twirl¬ 
ers — and  the  parade  audience. 

The  baton  world  Is  now  getting  Into 
such  phases  as  large  associations  for 
membership,  for  contest  championships ; 
and  possibly  some  friemjly  rivalry  also 
as  to  groups.  There  is  room  for  all  good 
movements  and  growth  in  every  activity  ; 
hut  petty  jealousies  may  spring  up  in 
time  and  becloud  the  real  issue  which  is 
for  betterment  to  all  concerned.  I^et’s  not 
let  this  happen.  The  truth  will  stand  up 
on  its  own  merit.  As  an  old  timer  in  the 
Music  and  Show  World  I  sound  the  warn¬ 
ing. 

We  too  will  have  newly  formed  associa¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  judges,  and  I  supiio.se 
.someone  will  even  think  of  uniting  all  the 


DRUM  MAJOR 
MAJORETTE  and 
CHEERLEADER  CAMP 

Ogleboy  Pork 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

For  Boys  and  Girls  in 
High  School,  Junior  High  School 
and  College 

August  9>23 

Complete  course  offered 
Recreational  Program 
Ideal  housing  in  cabins 
Excellent  Food 

For  information  write 

Elizabeth  S.  Paris 

Oglebay  Institate,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


quickly  quenched.  Be  careful — be  careful !  siionsors  of  baton  -ontests  In  another 


I  cannot  say  this  too  often. 

Twirlers  should  not  be  permitterl  to  use 
fire  batons  without  the  parents’  consent. 
The  sponsors  of  any  such  show  or  exhi¬ 
bition  should  be  proterded  by  insurance. 
Xo  tiny  tots  around — and  no  flimsy  cos¬ 
tumes  or  flowing  hairdress  jiermitted. 
Another  hig  mid-sea.son  show — the  first 


group  some  day.  I.a>t’a  not  get  over  or¬ 
ganized  and  .set  up  welfare  organizations. 
Seems  everybody  has  some  axe  to  grind. 
Well,  as  a  young  farm  hoy  I  had  to  turn 
the  old  grindstone  with  a  tin  can  of  wa¬ 
ter  dripping  onto  the  steine.  I  didn’t  like 
it  when  the  men  would  bear  down  on  the 
sickle  or  scythe,  as  it  was  hard  turning 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
MUSIC  CAMP  INC. 

"in  the  beautiful  central  Adirondacks" 

Otter  Lake,  New  York 
Announces 
A  FOUR-WEEK 

TWIRLER  PROGRAM 

under  the  pertonal  superviiion  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Velier 
starting  July  26th 

Cost  ...  all  inclusive  .  .  .  $50.00  a  week 

A  complete  music  program  with  Concert  Band, 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Choirs,  Accordion  Band, 
Radio  and  Television,  .  ,  . 

Baton  Twirling,  Drum  Majoring,  Flag  Swinging. 
For  Camp  Bulletins  and  additional  information 


Dr.  F.  F.  Swift,  Camp  Dlrecfer 
Hartwick  Collage,  Oneonta,  New  York 


May.  1952 


Please  mention  THK  SCHOOfi  MUSICIAN  when  anstoering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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AT  LAST  —  A  New  Type  of 


(Startii  on  Piif/e  8) 

ers  In  tht*  music  department  who  will 
serve  as  sponsors  and  co-s|K>nsors  of  the 
chapter.  The  Key  is  the  official 

emblem  of  the  Faculty  member. 

Section  Sii 

Alumni  memberships  may  In*  Riven 
alumni  of  the  music  department  who  are 
still  actively  interested  In  the  affairs  of 
the  music  department  and  the  SiK’iety. 
Tile  silver  Key  Is  the  official  emblem  for 
.\lumni  memiH'rs. 

Section  Seven 

Honorary  memberships  may  la-  Riven 
to  alumni  or  adults  who  have  taken  an 
active  and  outstandiiiR  part  in  the  cause 
of  music  and  have  contributed  to  our 
musical  culture,  either  hs-ally  or  nation¬ 
ally.  The  jeweled  10-karat  Rold  Key  is  to 
lie  conferred  upon  Honorary  memiters. 

AKTICLt  IV  —  MllTIMaS 

Section  One 

IteRUlarly  sch»duled  me<-tinKs  should 
l»e  held,  date  and  time  to  Iw*  determined 
by  the  hM'al  cha|»ter. 

Section  Two 

Active  meml)ers  and  Apprentices  shall 
attend  all  o|»en  meetitiRs.  A  closed  meet- 
iiiR,  held  for  the  )>uriM»se  of  selectinR  new 
candidates,  shall  be  attended  only  by  the 
executive  committee.  Only  Active  and 
Faculty  members  shall  have  the  power 
to  vote. 

Section  Three 

special  ineetlnR  may  Is-  called  at  any 
time  l>y  the  s|K)nsor. 

AKTICLE  V  — CNAHTEKS 

Application  for  a  Charter  must  l>e  made 
to  the  National  Kxecutive  Secretary.  The 
Charter  fee  is  five  dollars  I  Sa. )  iwr  Char¬ 
ter.  Thereafter,  .vearly  renewals  are  two 
dollars  ($2.).  Application  can  Ite  made 
by  any  hlRh  s<-his(l  principal  or  liy  any 
musl<-  faculty  memlier. 

ARTICLE  VI  —  KEY 

The  Key  is  desiRiied  with  a  musical 
triplet  In  the  .shape  of  a  letter  ‘'M”  with  a 
numeral  “3"  aliove  It  repre.sentinR  the 
three  first  letters  of  “Modern  Music  Mas¬ 
ters."  It  also  includes  a  music  lyre,  a 
manuscript  .scroll,  and  a  music  staff,  the 
live  lines  of  which  represent  the  five  dif¬ 
ferent  meml>erships :  Api»rentlce,  Active, 
Faculty,  Alumni  and  Honorary.  The  offi¬ 
cial  Ke.v  may  Ite  obtain<“d  tnily  fr<tm  the 
National  Office  of  the  S<K-lety. 

ARTICLE  VII  —  NATIONAL  OFFICERS 

AND  AOVISORT  COUNCIL 
Socflon  One 

The  National  Officers  of  the  StM'let.v 
shall  consist  of  the  president,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  executive  secretary -treas¬ 
urer.  These  officers  shall  con.stltute  the 
“MiKlern  Music  Masters"  National  Board 
of  Illrectors. 

Section  Two 

The  .\dvisory  t'ouncil  of  the  Sia-lety 
shall  Ite  cttmiHt.sed  <if  not  more  than 
twenty  Ohapter  s|Htns<ir.s  repre.sentinR  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.  This  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  is  i-reated  for  the  piiristse 
ttf  assistiiiR  the  natittnal  officers  in  fur- 
therinR  the  wttrk  and  sco|m‘  of  the  Stsdet.v. 
They  shall  la-  chtisen  Ity  the  National 
Board  of  Directors. 


BY  LAWS 

ARTICLE  I  —  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  One 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
inRs  of  the  Chapter  and  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Section  Two 

The  vice-president  shall  jtreside  at  all 
ineetinRs  of  the  Chapter  in  the  absence 
of  the  president.  It  shall  foe  his  duty  to 
assist  the  president  and  alwj  act  as  pro- 
Rram  chairman. 

Section  Throe 

The  .secretary  shall  take  care  «if  all  cor- 
resiMindence  of  the  chapter  and  shall  keep 
an  a<s-urate  record  of  attendance,  minutes, 
and  all  transactions  and  ineetinRs  of  the 
chaiiter.  The  secretary  shall  also  serve  as 
iSK'lal  chairman. 

Section  fonr 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  a<-curate 
record  of  all  monies  received  and  dis¬ 
bursed  :  of  all  Keys  purchased  from  the 
National  Kxe<-utive  Secretary  and  Riven 
out :  re|M>rt  at  each  ineetinR  recelpt.s,  dls- 
liursements  and  ca.sh  balance  on  hand. 
An  audit  shall  be  made  of  the  treasurer's 
records  l>y  one  of  the  s|K)nsors  at  the  end 
of  each  .semester.  The  treasurer  .shall  also 
serve  as  membership  chairman. 

Section  five 

The  historian  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  proRrams  Riven  by  the  chap¬ 
ter  or  any  of  its  members.  He  .shall  also 
keei»  a  record  of  all  the  Keys  purchased 
by  the  chapter  and  shall  keep  an  accurate 
list  of  all  eliRilile  music  students.  He  shall 
compile  pictures  and  new.spai>er  clittpinRs 
of  members  in  the  cha|>ter  and  all  activ¬ 
ities  durinR  the  year  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  historian  shall  also  serve  as 
publicity  chairman. 

ARTICLE  II  —  NOMINATION  AND 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

DurinR  the  sprinR  meetiiiR  the  president 
shall  apiMiint  a  nominatiiiR  committee  of 
three  who  shall  pro|Hi.se  a  slate  with  one 
meml>er  as  a  candidate  for  each  office,  and 
pre.sent  it  at  the  foIhiwinR  meetiiiR.  Nomi¬ 
nations  may  also  la-  made  from  the  floor. 
The  caixlidates  shall  la-  elected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  (l>.v  ballot). 

ARTICLE  III 

VACANCIES  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Student  vacancies  <a-currinR  on  the  ex- 
M-utlve  committee  shall  t>e  filled  by  presi¬ 
dential  appointment.  |Such  appointments 
shall  la-  valid  only  until  the  next  meetinR. 

ARTICLE  IV 

DUTIES  OF  SPONSORS  6  CO-SFONSORS 

The  s|ainsor  ^nd  co-s|a)nsors  shall  act 
as  advi.sers,  coun.selors  and  Ruides  in  all 
matters  la-rtainitiR  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioninR  of  the  Chapter.  Since  the  Charter 
of  the  l<a-al  chapter  is  oittained  with  the 
authorisation  of  the  administration  and 
the  music  faculty,  It  Is  necessary  that  all 
actions  of  the  Chapter  la-  approved  by  the 
siainsor  and  the  (a»-s|K>nsors. 

ARTICLE  V  —  MEETINOS 

Section  One 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  In 
advance  of  ea<-h  rcRular  meetiiiR  to  plan 
and  outline  the  reRular  meetinR. 

Section  Two 

Initiation  nieetinRs  shall  be  held  once 
a  semester  durinR  the  eveninR,  preferably 
in  November  and  in  May.  Parents  and 
friends  shall  la-  Invited  to  the  initiation 
ceremonies. 

ARTICLE  VI  —  DUES 

Isa-al  dues  may  la-  asse.ss<-d  accordiiiR 
to  the  needs  of  each  individual  Chapter, 


MUSIC  CLUB 


The  Aut 

(Cv» 


The  MODERN  MUSIC  MASTERS 
Saclefy,  Inc. 

Was  Cre^^  To: 

Maintain  high  atamlantn  in  inn-  • 

nic  etlucalion.  5 

Organize  a  Mtnlern  Manic  Man-  I 

tern  nticietg  in  every  nchool.  ; 

Oevelop  better  mnniciannhip  on  : 

the  part  of  ntudentn.  : 

Encourage  nttulentn  to  continue  i 

munical  activitien  after  gradn-  : 

ation.  : 

fteward  outntaniling  ntudentn  in  : 

the  manic  department.  ; 

\nrtHre  an  interent  in  munical  i 

exprennUtn.  | 

.Motivate  the  average  nludent  to  • 

do  better  trork.  j 

I'nite  manic  deparlmentn  and  | 

ntudentn  throughout  the  coun-  | 

try  in  a  common  purpone.  : 

Serve  the  nchttol  and  community  5 

through  better  munic  programn.  i 

Inculcate  higher  aimn  and  idealn  | 

for  munic  ntudentn.  : 

Continually  nirire  for  better  | 

b  a  n  d  n  .  ore  hentrnn  and  • 

chetrunen.  : 

Make  munic  more  vital  in  the  | 

liven  of  young  people.  j 

Add  prenlige  to  the  munic  de-  • 

partment.  i 

Strive  for  better  attituden  and  | 

cooperation  bettreen  ntudentn  : 

and  teachern.  i 

Train  ntudentn  for  future  <-tric  | 

dntien.  : 

Encourage  more  nolo  and  en-  i 

nemble  performance.  i 

Uecognize  munical  ability  and  = 

interent.  : 

Satinfy  a  need  for  a  national  I 

organizatkui  to  acknowledge  | 

ami  continually  encourage  mu-  : 

nical  achievement  at  the  Juu-  I 

ior  and  Senior  High  School  | 

level.  : 


when  nwes.sary.  There  are  no  dues  pay¬ 
able  to  the  National  Society. 

If  you  are  interested  In  learniiiR  more 
about  developinR  a  MMMS  Club  at  your 
school,  drop  a  letter  or  post  card  imme¬ 
diately  to  Alexander  M.  Harley,  President, 
.M.M.MS,  Inc.,  P.  <>.  Box  347,  Park  RidRe, 
Illinois.  He  will  be  Rlad  to  Rive  you  the 
full  imrllculars. 


Bethlehem  Bach  Choir 
Schedules  Bach  For  May 

For  years  the  Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem 
has  been  makinR  musical  history  with  its 
interpretation  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's 
music.  This  year  will  be  no  exception. 

tin  May  15-17  and  May  23  and  24,  the 
Choristers,  who  are  under  the  exactiiiR 
Ruidance  of  Dr.  Ifor  Jones,  considered  an 
authority  on  Bach's  music,  will  pre.sent 
their  festival  which  has  made  Bethlehem 
a  unique  music  center  of  the  nation. 

Musical  backRi-ound  for  both  festival 
|Mirtra.vals  will  be  iirovided  by  instru¬ 
mentalists  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Concertmelster  will  b«-  David 
Madison,  first  deskman  in  the  violin 
section. 
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The  Autoharp 

(CtiuHiiited  from  P<if/c  16) 

Where  O  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog 
Gone? 

Acli  du  Lieber  Augustine 
Down  in  the  Valley 
Lightly  Row 
Go  Tell  Aunt  Rhodie 
Skip  to  My  Lou 
Buflalo  Gals. 

La  Cucaracha 

Hail!  Hail!  The  Gang’s  All  Here 

I've  a  Dear  Little  Dolly 

Loudon  Bridge 

My  Darling  Clementine 

Uoola,  Boola 

Sandy  Land 

Before  long,  children  will  begin  to 
experiment  with  songs  requiring  the 
three  basic  chords,  the  tonic,  domi¬ 
nant  seventh,  and  sub-dominant.  Once 
again,  selecting  appropriate  chords 
by  ear,  the  player  strums  the  tonic 
chord  until  it  clashes  with  the  melody. 
Then  the  dominant  seventh  and  sub- 
doniinant  are  usually  tried  in  that 
order.  Some  of  the  well  known  songs 
based  on  these  three  chords  are: 

Swanee  River 
Brahm’s  Lullaby 
Silent  Night 
Marines’  Hymn 
.4uld  Lang  Syne 
On  Top  of  Old  Smoky 
So  Long 

Home  on  the  Range 
O  Susannah 
Aloha  Oe 
Red  River  Valley 
Walt  for  the  Wagon 
Night  Herding  Song 
Li’l  Liza  Jane 
Shuckin’  of  the  Corn 
Cielito  Lindo 
Chiapanecas 
Stodola  Pumpa 
Cindy 

Yankee  Doddle 

Most  of  us  are  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  songs  in  minor  keys,  and  so 
there  are  fewer  well  known  ones 
which  lend  themselves  freely  to  auto¬ 
harp  accompaniment.  However,  many 
people  are  familiar  with  “Go  Down 
Moses,”  “Dark  Eyes,”  and  ‘'The  Ped¬ 
dler,”  which  are  based  on  the  three 
common  chords  in  miner  k^ys.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  always 
good  ones  to  be  found  in  collections 
of  Latin  American,  Russian,  Scan- 
danavian,  and  Near  East  Songs. 

Usually  there  will  be  a  few  students 
who  become  sensitive  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  richer  and  more  complicated 
harmonic  textures  long  before  their 
classmates  are  able  to  handle  addi¬ 
tional  chords.  Obviously,  these  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  encouraged  to  go  be¬ 


yond  the  boundaries  of  the  basic 
chording  experience  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  into  a  search  for  songs  demanding 
more  varied  progressions  of  major, 
minor,  and  seventh  chords,  as  well 
as  a  few  simple  modulations  which 
can  be  negotiated  on  the  autoharp. 
Some  of  the  better  known  songs  in 
this  classification  are: 

Jingle  Bells 
Wayfaring  Stranger 
We  Three  Kings 
Lonesome  Road 
Caisson  Song 

Jeannie  With  the  Light  Brown  Hair 

Meadowlands 

Drill  Ye  Tarriers 

In  a  later  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICI.4N  I  shall  discuss  a  second 
general  use  of  the  autoharp  in  con-  j 
ncction  with  the  development  of  Part  | 
Sinffing.  1 


Revolutionary  Small  Viola 

(SfnrtH  OH  Pane  5)  | 

Fictured  alM>ve  are  Sigmund  MU'hota,  | 
Director  of  Drehestra.S  Man.slield  State  j 
Teachers  College,  Pennsylvania ;  J.  l^red-  ' 
erick  Muller,  Educational  Representative 
of  Scherl  and  Roth,  Inc.;  Eric  chapman,  j 
Queens  Village,  New  York,  the  young  I 
soloist ;  Jennings  Butterfield,  Head  of  the  ! 
Department  of  Music,  West  Orange  High  | 
Schwd,  New  Jer.sey.  | 

Kor  further  Information  on  this  won-  1 
derful  new  instrument,  ask  your  local  mu-  | 
sic  dealer,  or  write  to  Sir.  Frederick  Mul-  | 
ler  at  Scherl  and  Roth.  Inc. 


Selmer  "Center-Tone" 

(Starts  on  Pane  5) 

ranger  with  Oeorge  Wald,  now  teacher  of  ^ 
music  theory,  arranging  and  composition  I 
in  Chicago.  Shown  with  him  is  I.,eon 
I^ewis,  Selmer’s  advertising  agency  repre-  ‘ 
.sentative,  who  is  making  the  official 
)>resentation.  | 

The  clinic  was  under  the  direction  of 
.1.  S.  Artley,  Superintendent  of  the  Selmer  j 
Elkhart  plant,  recently  returned  from  j 
Selmer  Paris.  In  addition,  numerous  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Selmer  organization,  including  | 
Ja«‘k  Fedder.sen,  C.  L.  BIckel,  Frank  i 
Bundy,  Claude  Wampler,  P.  Van  Sollngen, 
IHm  VanDoren,  Robert  Kane,  Frank  P.  i 
Crowley,  and  (‘harles  Hodge. 


The  Berkehire  Festival  To 
Offer  IS-Concert  Season  | 

-  i 

Music  lovers  everywhere  will  l»e  plea.sed  i 
to  know  that  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  j 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  l>etween  Lenox  and 
Stockhridge,  Mas.sachusetts,  will  present  ' 
15  wonderful  concerts  by  the  Boston  Sym-  | 
phony  Orchestra.  The  schedule  Includes;  ! 
in  the  theater — July  5  and  6,  12  and  13,  ! 
19  and  20;  in  the  shed — Series  A,  July  24,  j 
26,  27 — .Series  B,  July  31,  August  2  and  i 
3 — Series  C,  August  7,  9,  and  10. 

For  further  information  write  to  Berk-  I 
shire  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton  15,  Massachusetts. 


Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trade  Mork  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  ploy  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 

Moderate  Cost 

Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  Internatioiial 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7.  New  Jersey 
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.^Vnowing  that  a  school  piano  i 
gets  the  equivalent  of  ten  or  | 
twenty  years  of  "ordinary  usage”,  ! 
every  year,  we  of  Story  &  Clark  i 
have  produced  the  finest' Upright  i 
in  the  world,  for  School  use.  It  | 
is  designed  by  famed  Charles  i 
Frederick  Stein,  and  is  built  under  j 
his  personal  supervision.  It  costs 
a  little  more  than  almost  any  I 
other  —  but  what  a  difference  ^ 
those  relatively  few  dollars  make!  | 
Six  over-size  posts.  Extra-large  j 
plate  and  sounding  board.  Bass  ^ 
agraffes.  Selected  pine  keys.  Sus¬ 
taining  bass.  Exceptional  tone 
escapement. 

See  the  Story  &  Clark  Style  44 — 
hear  it — study  its  specifications 
now,  at  your  Story  &  Clark 
dealer’s! 


'  PIANO  COMPANY 
64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY- BY 
ONE  FAMILY-FOR  NINETY-FIVE  YEARS 


Creative  Imagination 

(Starts  on  Page  7) 

for  certain  instruments  are  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  for  others.  Each  student  chose 
his  favorite  songs  and  wrote  parts 
for  the  instruments  which  are  used 
in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the 
workshop  these  parts  were  tried  out, 
weaknesses  discovered,  and  changes 
made. 

Those  who  studied  class  piano  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  others  how  keyboard 
experiences  could  be  given  in  the 
general  classroom.  Not  only  melodies 
could  be  played,  but  simple  positions 
of  the  I,  IV,  and  V7  chords  could  be 
used  with  various  rhythms. 

Sometimes  instrumental  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  activities  were  correlated.  Some¬ 
one  wrote  a  part  for  a  song  in  A  B  A 
form  and  the  class  worked  out  a 
suitable  dance  for  it,  changing  activ¬ 
ity  for  each  part.  They  decided  that 
one  instrument  could  play  the  A  part, 
and  another  the  B  part. 

Other  creative  and  listening  activi¬ 
ties  were  not  slighted.  Each  member 
of  the  group  made  some  instrument. 
Two  excellent  sets  of  chimes,  one  from 
bottles,  and  the  other  from  nails, 
were  made.  Hawaiian  instruments 
were  brought  in  and  some  of  the  class 
made  good  reproductions  of  them.  One 
clever  shaker  was  made  by  putting 
shot  in  a  plastic  clothes  sprinkler, 
and  by  sticking-  colored  feathers  in 
the  holes.  These  instruments  were 
used  with  Hawaiian  songs  and  record¬ 
ings.  Indian  rain  rattles  and  drums 
were  used  with  the  flute  to  make  an 
Indian  song  sound  more  authentic. 
One  of  the  students  lived  near  a 
gourd  farm  and  brought  in  a  number 
of  gourds  which  were  made  into  South 
American  instruments.  A  student  on 
the  campus  who  arranges  for  NBC 
is  an  authority  on  Latin  American 
music.  He  gave  a  demonstration  on 
the  use  of  the  guiro,  tumbaito,  mara- 
cas,  claves,  etc.  This  knowledge  and 
technique  was  applied  to  enrich  the 
wealth  of  Latin-American  folk  music 
used  in  the  schools. 

Each  idea  gave  rise  to  a  dozen 
other — each  experiment  encouraged 
many  more.  The  summer  session  could 
not  allow  enough  time  to  try  out 
all  the  ideas  which  came  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  class  became,  as  it  should, 
but  the  stimulus  for  the  development 
of  techniques  to  be  used  in  further 
experimentation  at  a  later  date  in 
each  student's  teaching  position. 

Note  that  the  students  involved 
were  not  the  highly  specialized  in¬ 
strumentalists;  many  of  them  were 
not  music  majors  at  all.  They  were 
elementary  school  teachers  whose  ef¬ 
forts  throw  out  a  challenge  to  the 
rest  of  us  teachers,  whether  we  are 


KIMBALL  PIANOS 

"Seie  the  Seeds" 

For  Advanced  Training 


Univeratty  and  college 
tests  have  proved  that  stu¬ 
dents  with  keyboard  expe¬ 
rience —  the  basic  musical 
knowledge  that  only  a  piano 
can  produce— are  better  band 
and  classroom  students  than 
their  untrained  companions. 

For  almost  four  generations, 
the  name  "Kimball”  on  a 
piano  has  meant  the  finest  in 
tone  quality,  long  life,  crafts¬ 
manship.  Only  Kimball, 
backed  by  its  95  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  can  offer  you  all  four 
"Tone-Touch”  features — 

Direct-Blow  Action 
Life-crowned  Toneboard 
Pipe  Organ  Tone  Chamber 
Balanced  Even 
Tension  Scale 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  musi¬ 
cians  in  every  field  specify 
Kimball  pianos  for  instruction 
use — and  buy  Kimballs  for 
their  own  use? 


ML  Ml.  KIMBALL  CO. 


31  EAST  JACKSON  BLVD. 
CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 
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BEFORE 
YOU  BUY  ANY 


#  Wliat  or*  th«  important  hiddon  quaU 
itiot  to  look  for? 


9  How  con  you  moko  turo  of  muiical 
•xcolUnco,  at  well  at  surface  beauty? 

9  How  con  a  person  without  musical 
training  judge  a  piano's  quality? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
every  thoughtful  person  wants  to  ask 
before  choosing  a  piano  for  the  home, 
liy  asking  them,  you  will  get  more 
piano  value  for  your  money,  and  as¬ 
surance  that  your  choice  will  give  you 
lasting  musical  satisfaction. 

The  booklet,  “How  to  Choose  the 
Best  Piano,”  answers  20  important 
questions  people  ask  most  often.  They 
are  answers  you  should  know  before 
making  a  final  decision.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy,  today. 


Famous  for  musical  oxcellenco  since  187S 


JESSE  FRENCH  t  SONS 
Dept.  H-S2,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

WithoDt  obligation,  send  your  free  book¬ 
lets  as  indicated : 

Q  “How  to  Choose  the  Best  Piano” 
n  “Music  in  Your  Child’s  Uevelopment” 


City 

_ Zone _ 

_ State - 

Q  Please  check  here  if  you  are  a  teacher. 


i  elementary  classroom  teachers  who 
,  teach  our  own  music,  or  the  highly 
I  specialized  vocalist  or  instriiniental- 
I  ist  of  any  level.  This  elialienge  stiniii- 
lates  liio  gtMieral  classrtiom  leaelier 
to  know  that  other  classroom  teachers 
can  do  this  work.  It  enlarges  the 
horizons  and  enriches  the  activities 
of  the  special  vocal  teacher  of  any 
level.  It  brings  new  possibilities  to 
the  instrumentalist  —  especially  in 
answering  the  criticism  leveled  at  our 
singleness  of  purpose  in  the  direct¬ 
ing  of  good  bands  and  orchestras.  It 
'  gives  us  a  chance  to  show  the  vocal  ! 
:  teachers  how  easy  it  is  to  incorporate 
instrumental  performance  into  the  I 
vocal  program.  (Incidentally,  can  you  ! 
band  and  orchestra  conductors  think  I 
of  a  better  way  of  stimulating  in-  j 
terest  for  new  band  and  orchestra  | 
members?! )  i 

The  junior  high  school  general  mu¬ 
sic  class  is  particularly  fertile  for 
this  type  of  growth,  but  possibilities 
are  unlimited  at  any  grade  level.  One 
!  other  very  important  idea  —  any 
young,  budding  band  or  orchestra  stu¬ 
dent  will  feel  proud  to  contribute  his 
talents  to  the  singing,  listening,  and 
creative  activities  of  the  classroom. 

Here,  we  have  presented  you  a 
casual  idea.  What  will  you  do  with 
it?  The  extent  of  its  casualness  is 
up  to  you  as  to  how  you  respond  to  it. 
How  will  these  ideas  make  your  work 
easier,  more  effective,  and  therefore 
more  enjoyable  (or  is  it  “more  en¬ 
joyable,  and  therefore  more  effec¬ 
tive?)?  This  was  our  idea — now  it 
is  yours!  It  is  up  to  you! 


WARNING—Direefors 

I  (Sturts  on  I'ayc  19) 

What  about  taking  your  own  personal 
i  foreign-make  instruments  with  you  to 
I  Kurope?  You'Ii  have  trouble  getting  them 
]  liaek  into  this  country  unless  you  regis- 
i  ter  them  with  cu.stoms  before  boarding 
your  piane  or  ship.  When  you  do  regis- 
j  ter  them,  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  regi.s- 
I  tration,  which  will  enable  you  to  bring 
your  Instrument  back  in  without  diffl- 
1  culty. 

i  Kxperlence  has  shown  that  it  does  not 
j  pay  to  try  to  act  as  your  own  importer. 
I  Too  many  players  have  lost  hundreds  of 
!  dollars  through  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities.  The  regulations  ap¬ 
ply  to  u.sed  Instruments  also,  not  just  to 
:  new  ones. 


NBTA  Teaches  Democracy 

(Starts  on  Page  23) 

I'alif. ;  t'harles  Scott,  Vinita,  Okla. ;  Mary 
Thurman,  Mich.  Roger  Lee,  last  year’s 
national  counselor,  did  not  run  for  an¬ 
other  term. 
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A  light  weight  stand  that 
is  easily  set-up,  makes  it 
especially  desirable  for 
traveling  orchestras  and 
school  use. 


THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN 


MUSIC  STANDS 
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known  for  his  Clinics  at  Music  Edit-  I 
cator  Conferences  and  Music  Festivals.  t 
percussion  artist  with  The  Goldman 
Band,  Educational  Director  of  The  i 
Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  formerly  a 
Music  Supervisor  and  member  of  the  | 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  j 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


W«  all  naed  encourage¬ 
ment  now  and  then,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  youngster 
just  starting  to  learn  thej 
long  roll.  Even  tlie  shini-  * 
cst  new  set  of  drums  is  often  not 
.sufficient  incentive  for  him  to  master 
the  troublesome  “break.”  And,  by 
"break”  we  of  course  mean  the  point 
where  the  stick  is  struck  with  2  com¬ 
plete  strokes  to  where  the  stick  is  struck 
once  and  rebounds  for  the  second  beat. 
The  student  generally  has  difficulty 
getting  over  the  break,  and  also  making 
the  bounce  stroke  properly.  At  this 
point  I  think  youll  find  it  best  to  intro¬ 
duce  another  rudiment,  the  “ruff," 
which  will  help  develop  the  bounce. 
When  some  progress  has  been  madt‘ 
with  the  ruff,  the  5  stroke  roll  can  be 
introduced.  Continuous  practice  on  the 
long  roll,  particularly  at  the  break,  will 
serve  only  to  discourage  the  student. 
Some  students,  of  course,  are  destined 
to  remain  forever  in  the  blissful  state  of 
the  man  who  said: 

“I’m  ignorant  of  music,  but  still,  in 
spite  of  that, 

/  always  drop  a  quarter  in  an  or¬ 
gan-grinder’s  hat." 

|Many  band  directors  ask 
I  whether  a  student 
should  spend  all  his  prac  ¬ 
tice  time  on  a  pad  or 
whether  he  should  use 
the  drum.  Well,  suppose  you  put  your¬ 
self  in  your  student’s  place.  Lcmk  at  that 
little  wood  blcK'k  with  the  piece  of  rub- 
l>er  on  top.  How  can  it  compare  in  eye- 
appeal  or  glamour  to  the  shiny  new 
trumpet  being  carried  home  by  the  boy 
next  door  to  an  admiring  family!  Wliy 
not  c-ompromise?  Let  the  student  have  a 
drum  to  play  on.  Teach  him  how  to 
tension  it  properly,  how  to  care  for  the 
heads,  the  strainer  and  other  parts  of  it. 
While  most  of  his  time  will  be  put  in  on 
the  pad,  the  drum  is  tliere  for  him  to 
use  and  enjoy. 

SOMETHINC  USEFUL  — AND 
free!  a  Gretsch  Rudimen- 
tal  Chart  for  every  drum¬ 
mer  in  your  classi  Giv  es  * 
the  26  Sthube  Rudiments,  along  with 
reason-why  for  practicing  them  hard 
in  the  form  of  drummer  success  stories 
and  pictures,  in  ‘Take  a  Tip  from  the 
Stars.”  Just  what’s  needed  to  inspire 
greater  student  effort.  For  as  many 
c-opies  as  you  can  use— all  free  of  charge 
— wTite  me  care  of— ’The  Fred.  Gretsch 
Mfg.  Co.,  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11 
New  York,  Educationai  Dept.  SM-552. 

And  here’s  another  inspiring  thought— 
did  you  know  that  about  807c  of  the 
schools  in  this  country  have  bat^  or 
orchestras?  A  mighty  musical  group! 


Editor's  Not#:  Sood  all  qoostioas  ood  oo- 
SWOTS  to  Dr.  John  fool  Jooos,  Coosorvotory 
of  Mask,  UlVa  Iroad  Stroot.  Albaay, 
Gooraia. 

I  Xew  (lrum.s  for  old?  I  have  an  Interest- 
iiiK  inquiry  ooncerning  the  value  of  drums 
— not  antique  or  historical  drums  hut  those 
which  have  seen  considerabie  use.  Quoting 
the  ietter  wiil  give  you  a  better  picture  for 
surely  the  same  situation  obtains  in  many 
a  |)ercussion  section.  In  part:  " — and  we 
have  had  the  drums  a  long  time.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  drums  was  i)ought  during 
World  War  II  and  you  know  what  kind 
of  a  drum  was  made  then.  The  concert 
I  drums  are  |>re-war  and  so  is  the  bass 
I  drum.  Aii  have  had  a  lot  of  use  and  I 
!  wonder  whether  it  would  he  better  to  buy 
new  ones  or  try  to  fix  up  the.se  old  ones. 
What  do  you  think?" 

This  is  always  a  iiroblem — not  only  in 
I  the  i>ercussion  liut  other  sec-tions  as  weii. 

I  However  it  can  usually  be  solved  easier 
in  drums  than  in  other  instruments.  I 
I  realize  that  there  are  more  places  to  spend 
musical  monies  than  we  have  monies  to 
.s|>end  and  a  wise  decision  must  be  made 
for  we  may  have  to  put  up  with  our  de- 
i  cision  for  years  to  come. 

Age  has  littie  to  do  with  any  instru¬ 
ment  if  it  i>erforms  the  way  you  want  It 
to.  We  all  want  new  e<|Uipment  If  ]>osslble 
and  new  models  are  constantly  encour¬ 
aged  hut  this  reminds  me  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  sound  movie  devised  for  teaching 
instrumental  music,  a  well  known  and 
widely  u.sed  series.  t)ne  part  deals  with 
I  woodwind  and  although  we  always  en- 
c<»uraKe  liuying  the  Boehm  system  clarl- 
I  net  It  is  the  All«-rt  system  which  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  educational  sound  movie! 
So  there  you  are.  wanting  Boehm  when 
.Mla-rt  is  <in  hand. 

First,  there  should  l>e  a  complete  In¬ 
ventory  of  instruments  on  hand.  Check 
each  drum  to  see  if  all  rods  are  in  gisKl 
sha|H*,  no  Itent  rods  nor  worn  threads. 
See  that  the  heads  are  free  of  flaws  or 
pin  holes  and  that  they  are  not  stretche<l 
far  down  over  the  shell.  In  the  latter  case, 
with  the  rods  liHvsened,  dam|>en  the  head 
thoroughly  then  let  the  drum  set  In  a  cool 
'  dry  place  and  the  head  will  draw  up  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  best  pr<M-edure  Is  to  completely  dls- 
,  mantle  the  drum.  Check,  clean  and  istlish 
all  parts.  If  the  heads  are  old  and  well 
I  worn  be  sure  to  reiriace  them  and  do  the 
I  same  with  the  snarea  if  they  are  twisted 
or  stretched  out  of  shape.  If  the  shell  Is 
i  war|>ed  or  otherwise  damaged  replace  the 
drum.  The  outside  finish  may  l>e  redone 
I  with  little  effort  or  cost  and,  with  care, 

I  the  whole  can  be  made  to  look  and  sound 
I  like  new.  World  War  II  drums  were  made 
!  with  as  little  metal  as  ist.ssible  but  this 
I  does  nut  make  them  less  usable.  The 
I  chief  drawback  Is  that  they  do  not  match 
later  models  and  if  this  is  a  factor  the 
I  only  remedy  is  replacement. 

I  The  cost  of  going  over  a  drum  com- 
i  pletely  may  run  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 


dollars,  or  more,  depending  on  the  needs 
Itut  if  all  parts  are  good  you  will  have  a 
drum  as  good  as  new.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  dealer  may  make  you  a  good  trade- 
in  on  a  new  drum  and  you  will  still  not 
bt-  out  more  than  the  above  amount. 
Che<-k  lH>th  iKissibilities. 

Sticks 

Hecently  a  young  drummer  remarked 
that  he  needed  new  sticks.  Further  con¬ 
versation  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
marching  contest  was  coming  up  and 
"something  like  7-A  model"  was  needed. 
As  you  know  this  is  a  light  stick.  The  only 
rea.son  for  wanting  such  light  sticks  for 
such  a  heavy  pur|>n.se  was  that  a  drum¬ 
mer  In  a  neighiMiring  band  had  used  them 
— and.  that  they  were  lighter.  I  doubt  if 
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ling  in  the  demonstration  from  the 
aisles  and  lower  front  area  of  the 
auditorium  were:  Carolyn  Kltchell, 
Leilani  Conwell.  Renda  .larrett.  Patty 
Pennington,  Connie  Wagner.  Nancy 
Ousley,  Marjorie  Baugher  and  Chris 
Kleiber. 

Climax  of  the  concert  <‘unie  when 
Director  Myer  presented  medals  from 
the  Indiana  Band,  Orchestra  and  Vo¬ 
cal  Directors  Association  to  Kokomo 
elementary  and  junior  high  pupils 
who  won  first  or  second  ratings  in 
the  recent  solo  and  ensemble  audi¬ 
tions. 


bands,  special  events,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  events  or  groups.  I  need 
quizzes,  drawin.gs.  jokes,  and  brain- 
twisters  (musical  motif  please!. 

Now  .  .  .  ask  him  if  he  will  lot 
YOU  act  as  the  official  Teenage  Re¬ 
porter  for  your  school.  If  he  says  yes, 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Start  immediately  by  sending  me 
about  a  50-  to  KlO-word  news  release 
on  what  your  music  groups  have  been, 
are  doing,  or  plan  to  do.  Next,  tell 
the  kids  in  school  to  start  taking  some 
snapshots,  so  you  can  send  them  in. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it,  except  to 
keep  sending  me  news  and  pictures 
every  school  month. 

Go  to  your  director  now  .  .  .  today 
.  .  .  and  ask  him  if  you  can  start 
reporting. 

Judy  Lee 


my  .irgumentx  were  heeded  l>ut  eerlalnly 
for  -iieh.  heavy  duty  th«'re  1.x  no  need  for 
gtk'Kx  as  light  as  7-A. 

Phase,  drummers,  do  not  sell  your  see- 
ttop  short '  There  is  only  one  way  to  play 
snare  drum  normally  and  that  !.«  with 
sticks.  Ciet  the  sticks  suitable  to  the  J<ih 
to  be  done ;  sticks  to  match  the  drum  to 
be  used  and  to  match  its  purpo.se.  If  you 
ean  carry  a  Held  drum  eight  or  ten  blocks 
nil  parade  or  all  over  the  flehl  during 
iiiMiiuevers  .vou  will  hardly  notice  th<‘ 
additional  weight  of  good  2-H  stick.s.  If 
you  are  working  Inside  and  need  llglit 
delii  ate  sounds  then  u.se  the  lighter  sticks. 

I  Ml  outside  playing  and  for  heavy  hand 
work  the  heavier  sticks  are  mure  suitable. 
Each  drummer  should  have  three  or  four 
pairs  of  sticks  of  different  weights  so 
there  Is  preparation  for  any  kind  of  play¬ 
ing. 

Sfeody  Rfeyffem 

As  1  listen  to  drummers  and  drum  sec¬ 
tions,  ensembles,  etc.,  I  wonder  how  many 
drummers  actually  work  with  a  metro¬ 
nome.  Since  the  drummer  must  depend 
on  rhythm  entirely  for  his  effects  he 
should  not  pass  up  a  good  mechanical 
device  which  will  help  establish  a  good 
feeling  of  rhythm.  The  metronome,  elec¬ 
tric  or  spring  wound,  is  just  the  trick.  My 
preference  is  the  electric  although  you 
can  not  ordinarily  use  it  on  the  field.  Set 
the  metronome  at  the  desired  speed  (It  is 
variable  from  forty  to  208  beats  per  min¬ 
ute)  then  practice  street  beats,  solos  and 
ensembles  at  this  speed  until  you  have  it 
down  pat.  Some  ba.ss  drummers  establish 
marching  temiios  in  their  mind  by  memo- 
rixing  a  march  strain  at  the  required 
tempo.  When  I  was  working  with  an  Air 
Force  band  we  had  a  bass  drummer  who 
could  hit  the  cadence  exactly.  He  always 
thought  of  "Army  Air  Corp”  and  hum¬ 
med  it  to  himself  immediately  before  any 
marching  requirement,  having  learned  M 
at  the  required  speed. 

in  concert  playing  there  should  be.  no 
deviation  of  tempo  unless  signified  by  the 
director  and  the  drum  section  can  be  of 
tremendous  aid  to  the  director  if  tempos 
are  held  correctly.  It  allows  the  director 
to  concentrate  on  other  imiiortant  factors 
of  a  good  performance.  I  doubt  that  any 
other  section  can  make  or  break  a  band 
as  can  the  jiercussion  .section.  Thirty  for 
now. 


Become  School  Reporter 

(Starts  OH  Page  22) 

rus  is  rehearsing.  Tell  him  that  I 
want  snapshots  of  teenagers  at  school, 
pictures  of  soloists,  ensembles,  dance 
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proceeds,  more  than  enough  to  pay 
the  costs  of  chartering  buses  to  take 
the  students  to  South  Bend. 

With  a  wide  range  of  musical 
instruments  to  fill  out  all  sections 
of  the  band,  the  students  demon¬ 
strated  what  is  being  done  in  the 
school  department  to  instill  in  pu¬ 
pils  a  basic  knowledge  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  and  an  ability  to  play 
music  together  in  good  form. 

The  concert  contained  a  variety  of 
music  including  marches,  overtures, 
waltzes,  serenades  and  such  special 
features  as  a  bassoon  solo  by  Charles 
Putt,  two  flute  quartet  numbers  by 
Malinda  Edwards.  Sherry  Fierke,  Carol 
Hessel  and  Gary  Ruppert,  and  an 
exhibition  in  baton  twirling  which 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Jane  Henderson  of 
Sharpsville.  Pupils  of  her  class  twlr- 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Editor's  Noto;  Sood  oil  qmstioos  ood  on- 
iwors  to  Roi  Elton  Fair,  9S7  Sootli  Corooo 
Stroot,  Doovor  9,  Colorado. 

I>far  Ufadcr.s  : 

Owinjf  to  tli<‘  fact  that  so  many  <iucs- 
tion.s  have  liccii  received  diiriiiK  the  j)a.“t 
two  months  wi-  are  fairly  command.d  to 
omit  the  “Flntr  Stiitlirx  (’oiulriixed”  for 
this  issue  and  Kive  oiir  column  over  to 
answering  (|Uestions.  However  we  hope 
to  continue  the  Klute  .Studies  for  the  next 
column. 

Sidney  Lonfer 

Qiimtioti :  Iteeause  of  the  fact  that  I 
must  write  a  pa|»er  f»r  a  form  of  a  thesis 
on  .some  tfreat  poet  of  the  past.  I  have 
chosen  Ut  write  about  Sidney  I.riiiiier.  If 
you  wiil  sUKKcst  the  names  of  a  few  of 
his  I’oems  that  are  favorite.s  of  yours  I 
will  aiMmeciate  your  help  so  very  much. 
.Sincerely  .1.  H.  S.  Mem|ihis,  Tenn. 

/tasicrr.’  Sidney  I.,anler  —  pronounced 
'l,ii  Xeer’  (  1 842-1 KKI)  ranks  .as  one  of  the 
most  imiHtrtant  Amerh'an  imets  of  the  late 
18(Mfs.  He  is  best  known  for  his  ‘‘Hymim 
of  the  Marahrs",  tither  poems  that  hapi>en 


to  Im-  favorite.s  with  many  of  us  are 
"The  Symphony",  "The  Hallad  of  Trees”, 
“Sunrise",  and  the  “Marshes  of  dlynn”. 
I.<anier  was  born  at  Macon,  Heortria.  He 
came  from  hiRhly  c'ducated  parents.  As 
a  boy  he  was  fond  of  readiiiK  the  finest 
of  literature.  Al.s<»  he  studied  music  very 
seriously  and  it  has  been  said  that  his 
love  for  music  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success  as  a  poet.  His  Major  instrument 
was  the  flute  and  he  la-i-ame  must  elHcient 
on  this  instrument.  If  you — Miss  J.  B.  S. — 
desire  more  information  you  will  do  well 
to  consult  page  4256,  Volume  10  of  the 
newly  publi.shed  World  Book  Kncyclope- 
dia.  These  books  may  be  seen  at  most 
any  I’ublic  I,lbrary. 

Ovsrhasllsg  a  fists 

Question ;  The  pads  on  my  flute  are 
worn  out.  The  mechanism  has  much  play 
that  I  feel  sure  should  not  l>e  there.  Some 
of  the  keys  are  slow  to  respond  and  make 
too  much  noise  when  they  do.  How  do 
you  go  about  it  to  put  on  new  pads,  take 
up  the  iJlay,  stop  the  "clicks”  etc.  Also 


Mr.  Kair,  where  can  I  buy  pads  that  will 
fit?  U.  I’asadena,  Cal. 

Afisirrr;  Who  is  there  among  us  llutists 
who  have  not  often  wished  that  the  over¬ 
hauling  of  a  flute  was  as  simple  as  your 
iiuestions  might  imply?  It  was  only  re¬ 
cently  that  my  flute  repair  man  came  to 
me  with  this  statement.  "For  twenty  two 
years  I  have  l>een  overhauling  flutes  and 
each  one  pre.sented  me  with  such  joli  de¬ 
mands  that  I  u.se  different  mechanical 
techniques.  Overhauling  implies  everything 
necessary  to  make  the  instrument  play  as 
well  or  better  than  when  new.  As  for  in¬ 
stance:  It  must  have  all  new  pad.s,  new 
adju.sting  corks,  new  mechanism  pins,  jiiv- 
ot  screws,  adjusting  screws,  remove  dent*, 
take  out  all  play  in  the  action,  iKtssibly  a 
new  head-cork,  joints  must  be  refitted  to 
the  place  where  they  fit  perfectly,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  If  your  flute  Is  one  made  by  some 
artist  manufacturer  you  might  get  ji  set 
of  pads  by  writing  them  and  sending  in 
the  number  of  your  flute.  Otherwise  each 
key  should  be  measured  (inside)  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  number  of  pad  desired. 


Presenting 


OMBlNING  exquisite  tone  and 
su|x.rb  response  of  sterling  silver*  head 
and  body,  and  durability  of  silver-plated 
nickel  silver  mechanism  with  drop- 
forged  keys,  at  most  attractive  prices. 


ModtH  90  l-lute  in  C  -  Model  mo  PicTola  In  C  or  M 
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This  should  be  done  in  millimeters  of 
fractions  thereof.  Remember  too,  that 
many  ilmds  the  finest  of  fiute  “repadders" 
will  u.-e  two  or  three  or  maybe  four  pads 
on  on''  key  before  he  gets  one  to  fit  per¬ 
fectly.  Also  when  the  above  mentioned 
Krew."  are  not  on  hand,  it  is  most  nec- 
msary  to  have  taps  and  dies  for  cutting 
threa(is  in  the  mechanism  supporting 
posts  and  for  literally  making  the  screws. 
Dfck,  old  boy,  you  had  better  send  your 
flute  into  some  rt^rutable  repair  shop  and 
therel'V  save  yourself  a  lot  of  grief  and 
trouble.  If  you  do  the  Job  yourself  and  in 
a  fashion  that  would  please  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  flutist,  then  do  please  let  us  hear 
about  it. 

If  you  accomplish  this  and  want  a  job 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  one 
here  in  our  own  fine  shop.  Rest  of  luck 
to  you  .should  you  attempt  this  Job  of 
overhauling  is  a  sincere  wish  coming  from 
your  friend  R.  E.  P. 

Who  It  Who  In  Music 

Qitrslioit:  For  many  y’ears  I  played  the 
flute  as  a  profession  but  finally  gave  it  up 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  a  lovely  little 
family,  a  darling  wife  and  three  children. 
They  are  darling  too,  sometimes.  Ha. 
Anyhow,  I  have  never  lo.st  Interest  in  my 
flute  and  many  times  I  appear  as  enter¬ 
tainer  at  our  various  social  gatherings, 
For  many  years  too,  I  have  followed  your 
flute  column  in  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN, 
and  honestly  Mr.  Fair,  your  advice  to  us 
as  flute  pla.vers  has  constituted  some  of 
the  finest  instruction  I  have  ever  had. 
You  have  done  a  beautiful  Job  of  instruct¬ 
ing  our  flutists  over  the  country  and  surely 
you  must  have  hundreds  of  appreciative 
friends.  Fact  is,  I  take  every  opportunity 
presented  me  to  go  down  to  our  city  li¬ 
brary  and  there  I  brouse  around  for  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  find  that  has  to  do  with 
new  music  or  methods  for  the  flute.  Only 
recently  I  found  the  latest  publication  of 
Who  is  Who  in  Music.  It  was  then  that  I 
itarted  looking  up  everything  that  might 
pmve  of  interest  to  fluti.sts.  That  I  was 
highly  delighted  to  have  discovered  that 
as  a  flute  authority  you  had  been  placed 
clear  at  the  top  of  the  list,  U  putting  it 
mildly.  Now  that  I  have  said  that,  maybe 
I  can  ask  you  a  question  that  has  to  do 
with  fingering  technique.  It  'was  several 
years  ago  that  you  gave  us  a  special  fin¬ 
gering  for  playing  a  high  B  flat  when 
used  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  such  as  that 
which  occurs  in  the  cadenza  from  the 
Minion  Overture.  Several  time  I  have  used 
it  with  most  elating  effect  but  that  was 
several  years  ago  and  now  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten  it.  Won’t  you  please  .show  it  to  us 
again?  L.  H.  Toronto,  Canada. 

A  usurer ;  Thanks,  Lieo,  for  your  very 
line  letter.  The  fingering  for  the  B  flat  in 
questions  is  this : 

Urt  Right 

1-S  with  1  on  1st  tr.  key,  3  on  FS 
X  on  B  flat 

Incidentally  the  new  Rex  Elton  Fair 
Model  Flute  as  made  by  the  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Co.  of  Boston  is  so  constructed 
that  this  high  B  flat  may  be  played  in 
perfect  tune  without  re.sortlng  to  this  spe¬ 
cial  fingering. 

Use  Kogolar  Fingwring 

Quesfion ;  In  your  Flute  Methods  I  have 
read  that  one  should  play  the  three  F 
ihariks  with  3  right.  It  does  not  mention 
that  2  right  should  ever  be  used.  W’ould 
you  plea.se  explain  this?  Always  I  have 
played  Uie  F  sharps  with  the  second  lin¬ 
ger  and  thought  that  tliat  wa.s  the  csirrect 
Angering.  Al.so  you  state  that  the  B  flat — 
the  one  on  the  staff  and  the  one  Just  above 


— should  be  played  with  the  fingering  x  1 , 
left  and  1  4  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  play  the  B  flat  with  the 
B  flat  thumb  key.  R.  D.  Dalla.s,  Texas. 

Ansicer;  Thank  you  for  your  good  let¬ 
ter.  We  are  sorry  that  you  have  over- 
lof>ked  the  mea.sure8  (many  of  them)  in 
our  Flute  Method  which  advises  the  use 
of  the  2nd  finger  for  P'5.  In  making  the 
trills  from  E  to  FS  on  the  staff  or  in  play¬ 
ing  very  rapid  passages  where  E  and  F5 
follow  each  other,  it  is  often  necessary — 
for  most  of  us  at  least — to  resort  to  the 
use  of  2  right  for  making  the  F5.  How¬ 
ever  all  this  may  be,  the  second  finger  FS 
is  what  we  call  an  auxiliary  fingering 
and  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Reason  for  this?  It  is  almost  certain 
to  be  flat  in  pitch  and  of  poor  tonal  qual¬ 
ity.  'When  you  state  that  there  is  “very 
little  difference  in  pitch’’  we  must  admit 
that  you  are  right.  However,  should  one 
be  playing  with  an  artist  violinist  he 
would  undoubtedly  play  the  FS  exactly 
right  as  to  pitch.  If  this  should  occur  in 
a  comparatively  slow  passage  with  the 
violin  and  flute  part  in  unison,  then  friend 
violinist  would  probably  look  bored  and 
hurt  and  might  even  say  “ouch”.  Avoid 
the  use  of  .the  second  finger  for  making 
the  FS  whenever  possible.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  places  as  in  rapid  turns  or  gru|>etti  or 
even  in  very  papid  scale  passages  where 
this  false  fingering  must  be  resorted  to. 
Quite  naturally  the  trill  from  E  to  FS — 
first  two  octaves — must  be  made  with  the 
regular  E  as  a  beginning  and  the  trill 
made  with  let  right.  So  far  as  the  B  flat 
thumb  key  is  concerned,  it  was  not  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  present  system  by- 
Boehm.  It  is  an  addition  invented  by 
Briocialdi.  There  are  many  artist  flutists 
and  teachers  who  believe  that  this  key 
has  done  the  general  flute  playing  frater¬ 
nity  more  harm  than  good.  Their  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  more  1  and  1  are  used  for 
making  the  B  flat  the  more  adept  one  is 
sure  to  become  in  this  regard.  High  effi¬ 
ciency  in  such  technique  is  of  cour.se 
most  helpful  when  playing  in  the  difficult 
keys  of  G  flat  or  C  flat  where  scale  pas- 
.sages  call  for  B  flat  preceded  by  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  C  flat.  When  one  Is  caught  play¬ 
ing  B  flat  with  the  thumb  key  and  the 
following  note  happens  to  be  C  flat.  It 
creates  a  rather  awkward  situation.  To 
reverse  this  predicament — that  is  to  try 
to  u-se  the  thumb  for  making  B  flat  while 
using  the  regular  fingering  for  C  flat — 
is  even  worse.  It  must  be  remembered 
abso  that  when  playing  in  five  or  more 
fiats  that  G  fiat  must  be  played.  One  can¬ 
not  play  the  high  G  flat  with  the  thumb 
on  the  B  flat  lever.  A  rapid  chromatic 
scale — especially  a  de.scending  one — can¬ 
not  l»e  executed  with  the  thumb  for  mak¬ 
ing  B  flat.  If  one  were  using  the  open 
G  sharp  flute,  then  the  problem  would  be 
the  greater  if  the  scale  was  an  ascendiny 
one.  However  all  this  may  be.  we — and 


many  of  our  artist  flutist  friends — feel 
that  there  is  great  advantages  in  being 
able  to  ttse  this  key  rather  than  to  allow 
one’s  self  to  get  caught  in  the  act  of 
abusing  it.  There  are  many  very  rapidly- 
moving  arpeggios  such  as  in  E  flat  minor, 
G  minor,  G  flat  Major,  various  Dominant 
Sevenths  and  Diminished  arpeggios  that 
would  seem  almost  impossible  for  many 
of  us  to  play  without  the  help  of  this  B 
flat  lever  key.  As  a  last  bit  of  advise  as 
regarding  the  use  of  this  key,  we  should 
like  to  say  this:  If  y-ou  feel  that  you 
use  it  while  playing  in  the  flat  keys,  be 
sure  to  remove  the  thumb  from  that  key 
w-henever  you  play  above  the  first  B  above 
the  staff.  When  playing  in  the  key  of  five 
shar|>s  or  more  w-e  mxist  be  constantly- 
faced  with  the  play-ing  of  A  sharp.  When 
followed  by  B  or  proceeded  by  B,  ns  the 
formation  of  those  regular  scales  would 
demand,  w-e  would  not  allow  ourselves 
to  get  caught  with  the  thumb  playing  B 
flat  for  A  sharp.  TTie  more  often  we  use 
the  1  and  1  for  B  fiat  the  easier  it  be¬ 
comes.  This  of  course  makes  it  easier  to 
play  in  the  sharp  keys  of  five  or  more. 
Resort  to  the  use  of  this  key  in  emer¬ 
gency  only,  such  as  in  the  aforementioned 
rapid  arpeggios,  a  few  grupettos  and 
trills.  Avoid  making  a  trill  from  B  flat 
to  C  above  with  this  double  key.  It  is 
never  as  responsive  as  when  trilling  on 
the  single  key. 

See  you  next  month! 


THE 
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CO. 

SOLID  STERLING  SILVER 

FLUTES 

4196  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  31,  MASS. 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Editor's  Note:  Solid  all  qoostioas  aad  oo- 
swors  to  1.  H.  WoHior,  Diroctor  of  Eoads. 
Coatrol  Hiqh  School,  Chattanooqo,  Toon. 


■WV  HEAltT  AT  THY  SWEET  VOICK 
from  the  oprrn  SAMSOX  AX  1)  ItE  1,1 1.AII, 
as  played  on  my  Kraduate  trt>ml>one  re¬ 
cital  at  Northwestern  I’niversity’s  lailkin 
Concert  Hall  In  the  summer  of  I'.i.lll.  It 
Is  recorded  on  both  sides  (parts  I  anil  II) 
of  a  10  inch  disc  and  is  (ilayed  with  )iian« 
accompaniment.  It  has  In-en  acclaimed  by 
all  who  have  heard  it  as  "to|>s"  in  la-auty 
of  tone,  smooth  leftato  phrasing,  and  tonal 
re.sonance.  This  'solo  is  published  with 
idano,  band  and  orchestra  accomiianiment. 

EVEXIXa  STAll  /roiii  TAXXHAECSElt 
by  Wagner,  trombone  solo  with  |)iann  ac¬ 
companiment  as  I  played  it  in  my  IDS*  - 
graduate  recital  at  Northwestern ;  with 
warm  rich  tone  quality,  smtsith  legato 
playing,  expressive  phrasing  as  sung  by 
famous  o)>eratk'  singers,  and  su|>erb  breath 
control,  ending  tone  fades  away  so  softly 
that  it  is  no  longer  audible  to  the  average 
listener.  Recorded  on  10  Inch  disc.  Thin 
-solo  is  published  with  piano,  band  and 
orchestra  accompaniment. 

THEX  YOU’LL  HEMEMHEU  ME  from 
THE  BOHEMIAX  GIIIL  by  Halfr.  as  1 
lilayed  it  In  1S)44  with  Mrs.  Walker  play- 
ing  the  piano  accomiianiment.  This  rec¬ 
ord  shows  the  correct  siieed  of  vlbratf, 
correct  traditional  phrasing  as  it  is  sung 
by  famous  vocal  soloists,  and  artistic  use 
of  legato  tonguing,  recorded  on  10  inch 
disc.  This  solo  is  published  with  iilano 
or  band  accompaniment. 

HAKCAIIOLLE  from  TALES  OF  HOEf- 
MAX  by  Offenbach, 


ARTHUR  GODFREY 

made  famous! 


Hello,  brass  friends.  Si-hisil  will  soon 
la-  out  and  .vou  will  have  more  time  to 
practice  and  to  enjoy  some  of  the  other 
worthwhile  activities  in  music  by  which 
we  profit.  One 'of  the  most  constructive 
hobbies  for  you  and  one  of  the  finest  ways 
to  become  an  artistic  player  Is  to  listen  t<i 
good  phonograph  recordings  of  real  artist 
IK-rformers. 

Trombone  Etcerdlugs 

l-iast  month  I  started  a  series  of  col¬ 
umns  to  list  and  describe  a  few  of  the 
finest  available  trombone  recordings  and 
to  state  where  they  may  lie  .secured.  In¬ 
formation  on  cornet  and  baritone  record¬ 
ings  will  folkiw  in  later  issues. 

fryer  Eceerdi 

Ct'jrs  AXIMAM  from  "Stabat  Mater" 
by  ffosniiii,  played  by  the  great  Arthur 
I’ryor,  who  was  the  most  famous  trom¬ 
bone  soloist  of  his  day.  The  late  Herbert 
I.>.  Clarke,  famous  cornet  soloist  with 
Sou.sa's  Hand  said,  "When  we  were  t<i- 
gether  with  Sousa  I  heard  him  play  his 
solos  twice  daily  for  years,  hundreds  <if 
times,  and  never  heard  him  miss  a  note  In 
public.  He  was  perfection  In  everything  he 
did.  His  tone  was  human,  like  a  great 
singer.”  This  solo  Is  rei'orded  on  a  12  Inch 
Victor  r«-cord  and  Is  accompanied  by 
I’ryor’s  own  professional  band.  It  shows 
the  beautiful  singing  tone  and  mush-al 
phrasing  of  this  great  artist.  This  old, 
rare  recording  may  lie  secured  from  Jo- 
seiihine  Mayer,  418^  Islay  Street,  Santa 
Harbara,  California,  who  Is  a  collector 
of  the  few  remaining  copies  of  such  rare 
recordings  of  the  great  bra.ss  artists  of 
yesterday. 

OH.  DKY  THOSE  TEAKS.  playcA  by 
the  late  Arthur  Pryor,  accompanied  by  the 
Victor  Band,  on  10  inch  disc,  one  of  the 
old,  rare  collies  which  shows  his  match¬ 
less  warm,  living  tone,  fast  natural  vi¬ 
brato,  different  from  any  other  trombone 
vibrato  I  have  ever  heard.  It  "comes  out 
like  silk."  May  be  secured  while  they  last 
from  Jo.sephine  Mayer. 

Walker  Records 

I  have  iMT.sonally  made  a  numlier  of 
Very  successfiU  tromlsine  rei-ordlngs  of 
my  own  playing,  just  as  a  hobby  and  for 
the  educational  purposes  of  iiis|iirlng,  mo¬ 
tivating  and  iiistriK'ting  my  private  pupils 
in  the  finer  isiints  of  iihrasing.  vibrato, 
lone  coloring,  resonance,  breath  control, 
accent,  rh.vthm  and  styica  I  am  not  list¬ 
ing  the.se  for  .sake  of  personal  profits  and 
1  am  not  equi|>ped  to  reproduce  them  on 
large  enough  s<-ale  for  profits  anyway,  but 
to  be  of  educational  benefits  to  my  read¬ 
ers  of  this  column  who  are  Interested  in 
trombone,  I  will  lie  glad  to  have  a  jier- 
fe<-t  copy  of  any  record  listed  below  made 
for  alsiut  <'ost  of  the  blank  disc,  the  copy¬ 
ing  and  exiH-nsi-  of  mailing  If  to  you.  I 
will  guaranli-e  a  perfect  i-opy  niaile  <ui 
break-resisliint  disc.  Write  me  for  de¬ 
tails. 
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trombone  solo  a.s  I 
played  In  1943  with  piano  accompaniment 
played  by  Mrs.  Walker.  This  famous  boat 
song  is  played  with  a  warm  singing,  emo¬ 
tional.  legato  style  of  tone  and  with  a 
very  marked  rhythm,  both  by  the  trom¬ 
bone  and  the  piano,  which  is  descriptive 
of  the  feeling  one  gets  when  the  waves 
rhythmatically  rock  a  laiat.  Delicate  shad¬ 
ing  of  tone  control  which  diminishes  down 
to  the  softest  whisjier  Is  represented  not 
only  at  the  end  of  the  solo,  but  elsewhere. 
It  Is  recorded  on  12  Inch  disc.  This  rec-ord- 
Ing  is  worth  the  price  of  several  gissl  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  to  the  student  learning  the 
correct  legato  style  of  idaying.  The  .-olo 
is  published  with  piano  and  band  accom¬ 
iianiment. 
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INSTRUMENT  OIL 

“New  Formula"  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
spreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  •  lasting 
"body"  —  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  "non-drying”— 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 
.  With  Handy  Swab  (2Sc)  or 
^Oil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 
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r'^istrlbutors:  TARG  &  DINNER 
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475  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO  5,  ILL 


FOR  ALL  SEASON  Up  Comfort 


ew  HOLTON 

Precision-Plastic  Mouthpieces 


They’re  warm  to  touch  in  cold  tem¬ 
peratures,  cool  in  warm  temperatures. 
always  comfortable.  The  new  Holton 
Precision-Plastic  Mouthpieces  are 
machined  from  solid  rod  stock,  which 
means  that  their  proportions  and  di¬ 


mensions  are  correct  and  remain  con¬ 
stant.  They  are  highly  finished,  and 
1  accurate  in  every  detail. 

’  Beautiful  semi-transparent  amber 
‘  color  is  a  big  help  in  learning  proper 
lip  formation  and  placement.  Eco¬ 
nomically  priced,  available  for  Cor¬ 
net,  Trumpet,  French  Horn.  Trom¬ 
bone,  Baritone  and  Bass.  See  your 
Holton  dealer. 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  Church  St.  ELKHORN,  WIS. 
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WBim  CHKISTMASt,  tronilmne  nolo  as  . 

I  play  d  in  1943  with  piano  aceompani-  | 
ment  I'la.ved  hy  Jimmy  Smith.  It  shows  ' 
ift  shading  of  warm,  exiiresslw 
(•«.  .‘^inooth  even  vihrato,  and  an  emo-  .  ■ 
Ijgoal.  expressive  interpretation  of  this 
llpula''  Christmas  song,  recorded  on  111 
iSfh  disc. 

rally  TKOMHOSK,  famous  trombour 
mIu  ii'trellu  by  Hfiiry  Fillmitri-,  as  i 
^yeil  it  in  1944  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  I'y  Airs.  Walker.  A  (lawless  rendition 
vith  clean,  fast  -staccato  tonguing  and  ex¬ 
cellent  rhythm  and  accent,  lM>th  from 
nomts’ne  and  piano.  Fine  for  teaching 
rtaccalo  technique,  accent  rhythm,  and 
the  skilled  u.se  of  slide  glis.sando  as  u.sed 
in  tromitone  novelties;  a  111  inch  disc. 

This  solo  is  iiublished  with  piano,  iiand  or  I 
orchestra  acconi|ianinu‘nt.  ! 

LASSrs  TKtlM ItnS FL  yoytilar  norilly  \ 
trombone  solo  by  Fillmore,  as  often 
heard  in  min.strels  and  radio  shows.  I  re- 
cordecl  the  original  record  of  this  solo  in 
(he  summer  of  194il  with  piano  accom-  I 
pnniint  nt.  A  clean,  technical  display  of 
fUccato  tonguing,  rhythm  coordination 
with  piano  and  skill  in  the  playing  of 
glissandos.  Publi.shed  with  piano,  band  <ir 
orche.stra  accompaniment. 

SHOVTIX’  U7.A  TROMBOSB,  novelty  i 
trombone  solo  by  F'illmore,  which  I  re¬ 
corded  in  1944  with  Mrs.  Walker  accom-  ^ 
pnnying  on  the  piano.  A  lively  novelty 
played  at  a  Itright  tempo,  expres.sive  in 
glissandos  and  rhythm  effects ;  recorded 
on  10  inch  disc.  This  solo  is  published  with 
piano,  band  or  orchestra  accompaniment. 

ROM AXCB,  a  beautiful  trombone  solo 
kg  ('.  H’.  Bennett,  with  piano  accom|>ani- 
ment  which  I  recorded  in  the  summer  of  ' 
1940  at  Chicago.  V’ery  expressive  In  shad¬ 
ing  of  tonal  feeling  and  contrast  in  dy- 
naniics.  A  legato  solo  with  much  program 
appeal.  Published  with  band  or  orchestra  | 
accompaniment,  as  well  as  piano. 

SKB  THE  BALE  MOON,  a  beautiful 
iuet  for  trombone  and  cornet,  by  Canc- 
tuina,  which  I  played  on  the  trombone 
with  Kverett  Xorcutt  on  the  cornet  and  re¬ 
corded  in  the  summer  of  1940.  Kverett 
Xorcutt  was  a  national  contest  solo  win-  j 
ner  on  the  cornet  and  at  the  time  the  re¬ 
cording  was  made  was  solo  cornetist  with 
the  Northwestern  University  Concert  - 
Band.  His  tone  and  phrasing  are  wonder-  , 
ful.  This  duet  recording  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  by  all  who  have  heard  It  as  i>er- 
fection  in  intonation,  ensemble  unity, 
blending,  flawless  matching  of  attacks, 
relea.ses  and  coloring  of  expression.  This 
is  one  of  the  flne.st  of  all  my  recordings 
thus  far  and  I  recommend  it  to  any  cor¬ 
net  r»r  trombone  student  Interested  in  the 
flntr  points  of  solo  nr  ensemble  playing. 

It  is  accompanied  by  piano  and  recorded 
on  10  inch  disc.  This  duet  is  publi.shed  by 
piano  or  band  accompaniment  for  either 
two  cornets  or  for  cornet  and  tromlM>ne. 

More  alM>ut  the  brass  recordings  of 
Pryor,  Cimera,  llalchman,  Zimbleman, 
Clarke,  Smith.  l..evy,  lingers,  HInaldi, 
Buoiio,  Mendes,  Pechin,  Bras<-h,  and  many 
others  In  future  Issues. 

See  you  next  month! 
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WbM  miniclaM  bay  strla^  InstraniMts,  tb«y 
ipaad  all  kladt  of  moMy  to  ebtala  tha  eaas 
with  tha  vary  tlaast  toaol  qaollty. 

PLEASI— doa't  tooll  yoor  tiaa  iostraaiaat  by 
mlag  Mtatioa  smaqs;  aoaialy,  of  aiatal  or 
othor  eboop  aMtorlan. 

Onlv  GUT  aaU  GUT  WOUND  ftriaq*  hava  tha 

Siallty  to  brlag  oat  to  Iti  tall  aioatara  oil 
a  booatltal  taoa  yoor  iostraaiaat  hoMs. 
To  got  tboso  boost  strioos— look  for  ood  bn 
list  oo  tha  taUowlag  troda  ooaias.  Tbay  ora 
gooroataad. 

LA  lELLA  NU-TONE 

LA  PIEFERITA  SWEETONE 

CRITERION  REGINA 

E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

3a>01  23rd  Avo..  Loag  Isload  City  S.  N.  T. 


Il^tudent  or  professional . . . 
combo  or  concert  .  . .  there’s 
a  Kay  Itass  .s|>ecially 
aligned  just  for  you.  Aligned 
to  help  you  play  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  better 
tone!  For  full  particulars, 
see  your  dealer  or 
write  Kay,  1040  Walnut, 
Chicago  12. 


1  ^ 

By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Editor's  Noto:  Sood  oil  goostioas  oad  oa* 
SWOTS  to  Aagolo  Lo  Morloao,  Scbswl  of  Moslc, 
Wostoro  Mioilgaa  Colloga  of  Edocotioa,  Kola* 
Miebigaa. 


In  re<‘«nt  iHKUe«  we  have  disouKsed  the 
StriiiK  Kas8  and  the  Viola  and  so  the 
Cello  seems  to  be  the  loRical  choice  for 
oor  present  efforts.  A  musical  dictionary 
would  probably  defliie  the  Cello  as  a  larKe 
four  strinKed  Instrument,  which  Is  held 
lietween  the  knees  and  rests  on  a  ik*k.  It 
would  continue  to  inform  us  that  it  is 
tuned  an  octave  below  the  Viola. 

It  miftht  lie  interestina  however,  to 
look  beyond  the  “definition  staRe”  and 
realise  that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  use  the 
Cello  In  the  orchestra.  His  “Symphony  in 
D.”  employed  the  cello  In  Its  jierformance 
In  1795.  Altho  Beethoven  sometimes 
scored  for  the  cello  and  other  times 
omitted  it,  we  do  know  that  by  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  cello  had  assumed  an 
accejited  place  as  a  reaular  member  of  the 
symphony.  Today,  the  cello  Is  considered 
one  of  the  most  im|>ortant  orchestral  In¬ 
struments  ;  it  surely  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive. 

Before  we  reflect  on  the  techniques  of 
the  cello,  we  must  consider  the  sire ;  for 
the  cello  belonRS  to  that  Rroup  of  instru¬ 
ments  that  must  be  "fitted”  to  the  player. 
The  proiier  sire  of  the  cello  should  be  de¬ 
termined  more  by  the  length  of  the  fingers 
and  breadth  of  the  left  hand  than  by  the 
physical  stature  of  the  student  or  player. 
Available  sires  are  %,  and  Full  sire. 
(When  smaller  instruments  are  u.sed,  re¬ 
member  to  use  strings  made  for  them  and 
not  those  made  .for  the  larger  instru¬ 
ments.) 


Ad/vtfing  and  Holding  fba  Callo 

Adjustable  end  pins  are  recommended 
made  of  metal  and  extra  long.  The  height 
of  the  pin  may  be  determined  by  having 
the  student  sK  on  a  chair  with  a  level 
seat  and  sit  well  forward:  (It  is  prefer¬ 
able  that  the  usuaf  ty|)e  of  folding  chair 
with  the  seat  slnidiig  backward  is  Nl)T 
u.sed)  with  lM>th  feet  fiat  on  the  floor  with 
legs  ai>art — then  place  the  end  pin  of  the 
cello  between  the  feet  approximately  op- 
IK)slte  the  big  toe  Joint  (or  where  the 
shoe  breaks).  With  the  cello  in  this  po¬ 
sition  the  pin  may  be  adjusted  .so  that  the 
lower  C  curve  of  the  cello  Is  the  same 
height  as  the  knee.  The  student  should 
then  draw  the  instrument  to  the  body  and 
rest  it  against  the  middle  of  the  chest, 
under  the  brea.st  bone  and  tilt  the  in.stru- 
ment  to  the  Right.  Then  draw  the  right 
foot  back  and  the  left  foot  forward  so 
that  the  knees  keep  the  instrument  steady. 
Thus  the  weight  of  the  cello  is  on  the  end 
pin. 

(Note:  Due  to  the  differences  in  sixe  of 
performer  and  instrument  and  in  height  of 
chairs,  it  is  necessary  to  experiment  until 
a  satisfactory  iilaying  |>osition  is  ac¬ 
quired.) 

The  scroll  extends  over  the  player’s 
left  shoulder  but  should  not  rest  on  the 
shoulder  nor  should  the  neck  of  the  in¬ 


strument  be  too  close  to  the  player's  neck 
as  it  will  interfere  with  the  left  hand. 


HHor's  Nof 
mn  to  Rob; 
jIHata.  GraaoE 


Tha  Left  Hand  PotlNoa 

Have  the  .student  stretch  out  his  Left 
arm  to  the  side ;  in  -line  with  his  shoulder. 
Palm  forward.  Thumb  opposite  2nd  finger 
tip.  Next  turn  fttrearm  toward  himself, 
from  the  elbow  and  place  all  four  fingers 
on  the  string  with  thumb  resting  lightly 
on  the  neck  of  the  instrument,  opposite 
(or  a  little  above)  the  2nd  finger.  The 
1st  finger  should  be  about  3  inches  Itelnv 
the  nut  with  the  left  fingers  at  right 
angles  to  the  fingerboard. 

The  fingers  should  be__curved  with  the 
fleshy  i>art.s  of  the  tips  pressing  the 
strings.  The  4th  finger  (little  finger)  l»e- 
cause  of  the  size  may  lay  flatter  but  not 
flattened. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  arch  of 
the  left  fingers  is  maintained  and  that  the 
left  hand  does  not  make  “contact"  with 
the  thumb  Joint  (nor  as  the  violinist 
“switching  from  violin  to  cello’  very  often 
does,  that  is  ntake  contact  with  the  liase 
of  the  Ist  finger). 

The  fingers  when  lifted  should  be  held 
over  the  string  in  the  proper  position  for 
each  note.  The  fingers  should  strike  the 
strings  firmly  from  the  knuckles  and  wKh 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  tips. 

The  left  wrist  sho-jid  be  on  an  even 
plane  with  the  forearm  and  must  not  be 
l>ent.  The  knuckles  of  the  hand  thus  will 
be  al>out  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  finger¬ 
board.  The  elbow  must  not  l>e  allowt-d  to 
sag  down  and  thus  weaken  finger  action 
(Turn  to  Page  50) 
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Mier's  Not*:  Solid  oil  oyostloiis  ond  on* 
{Mn  to  Robert  F.  Frookmd,  Tb*  Edison  In- 
iWit*.  GroonRold  Villofo,  Doorbem,  Michigan. 

Now  Record  Cetologoes 

Hip  KCA  Vli-tor  Company  Issued  new 
tditiuns  of  its  record  cataloRUes  this 
month.  The  Victor  Company  u.ses  two 
rataloKiies  for  Its  listings.  The  main  cata¬ 
logue  l.s  called  “The  Mmic  America  Loven 
Best”  and  contains  a  listing  of  rei-ords 
which  dealers  carry  In  stock  at  all  times. 
The  second  catalogue  "The  Request  Cata¬ 
logue”  Includes  those  rei-ordlngs  for  which 
there  is  a  limited  demand.  The  records 
from  The  Request  Catalogue  will  be  or¬ 
dered  by  record  dealers  and  delivered  on 
I  regular  seheduhsl  basis. 

•  •  • 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  tlreystone 
Corporation  (Kducatlonal  Activities  Divi¬ 
sion)  has  lieen  Issued.  “The  ChiUlrrii’s 
Record  Ouild”,  “The  Young  People’s  Kec- 
ari*"  and  The  American  Recording  SihM- 
fty  are  afllliates  of  The  tlreystone  Corpo- 
ntlon  (100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
11.)  This  is  a  listing  of  the  inutortant 
records  for  children  on  the  market  today. 
It  is  free  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
>11  music  teachers  and  Interested  iiarents. 

Section  One  is  a  Numerical  listing  of 


of  the  year.  “Come  To  The  Party”  is  a  rec-  | 
ord  for  children  ages  live  through  eight. 

A  little  boy  is  trying  to  guess  why  they  , 
are  having  a  party  next  dfsir,  and  is  u.sed  i 
to  introduce  the  months  and  seasons  of  I 
the  year  and  their  .songs.  This  record 
conies  in  an  attractive  folder  with  the 
words  of  the  song  on  the  folder.  Recom¬ 
mended. 

•  •  * 

HAHY  JIOUIXSOX:  “The  Merry  Toy 
Shop”.  Told  by  Xormau  Rose.  One  to" 
record,  unbreakable,  78  rpm.  The  Chil-  i 
dren's  Record  Ouild,  Xo.  CRO  lOii.  $1.15. 

An  activity  record,  which  means  that 
children  listening  to  it  will  respond  to  the 
rhythmic  accents  of  the  music.  Rod.v 
movement  and  muscular  coordination  are 
imiMirtant  factors  In  the  develoimient  of 
very  young  children  and  are  aided  mate¬ 
rially  by  music  which  performs  a  dual 
function  of  sound  and  rhythmic  iiulsation. 

A  magic  visit  to  toy  land  with  trains 
and  toy  .soldiers  and  bicycles  and  dulls. 

In  this  record  the  children  will  jump  up 
and  down,  then  fold  up  and  hide  with  j 
.Tack-in-the-box.  They'll  march  with  the  | 
toy  scddlers  and  walk  up  the  aisle  with  i 
the  gorgeous  bride  doll.  Highly  reconi-  | 
mended.  j 

(Turn  to  Page  50)  | 


marching 
band  chart 


from 


TELLS  HOW  to  rank  bands  from  30 
to  90  or  more  pieces,  in  effective  for¬ 
mation.  Also  gives  helpful  hints  on 
instruments  to  use  and  parts  they 
should  play.  Provides  space  for  names 
of  players  beside  each  instrument. 
Compiled  on  information  supplied  by 
leading  directors  of  marching  bands. 
Send  for  free  copy  today! 

THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


(Tilldren’s  Record  tlulld  and  Young 
People's  Records,  graded  and  with  anno¬ 
tations,  etc.  Section  two  is  made  up  of 
"Planned  Study  Sets"  (such  as:  Folk 
Stories,  Recognition  of  Instruments, 
Rhythmics,  Dramatic  Play,  Music  Appre- 
rUtion,  Sing  Along,  etc.)  Sec-tlon  three  is 
a  reiMirt  and  listing  of  twenty-five  records 
(IJ 1/3  lanig  Play)  of  the  American  Re- 
itirding  Societ.v,  .siionsored  by  The  Alice 
M.  Ditson  Fund  of  Columbia  1’nlver.slty. 

•  •  • 

Film  Handbook 

A  must  for  every  music  teacher  and 
BRrary  is  the  new  “Handbook  on  16mm 
lUms  for  Miisic  Kducation”  iiulilished  by 
Music  Plducators  National  Conference  (64 
i.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago).  The  price 
of  the  ''Handbook”  is  $1.50. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  Part  I. 
Film.-;  for  Music  Education ; 

Section  1  :  General  Interest  Films. 

Section  2;  Music  Films  for  Correlated 
UulLs  of  Study. 

Sei'tion  3:  Skill  Films. 

Section  4 :  Information  Films  (Writing 
Music,  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  etc.) 

Part  II 

Section  1 :  The  I'ublic  library. 

Section  2:  Film  libraries.  Local,  State, 
lad  Itnlversity. 

Section  3 :  Directory  of  Commercial 
IFoducers  and  Distributors. 

Section  4;  Keeping  Informed  (Hooks, 
Aunotated  Lists,  Bulletins  and  Periodi- 
cals). 

•  •  • 

Recordings 

RR.iXD:  “Pome  To  The  Parly”.  Told 
end  Snng  by  Oscar  Itrand.  The  Itenc  l.oir- 
dl  Singe  rs,  n  ith  Ihirid  nderson ,  Oni-  to 
isrh  noH~brt  tikabic  reconi.  78  rpm.  I  'lnl- 
iren's  Record  Ouild,  CRO-50S2.  $1.15. 

Twelve  Holiday  songs  for  every  month 


rBANDLANbL  ^  . 

dlliwt 


TWO  RECORDS 

WILLOW  ECHOES 


BELLE  ISLE  MARCH 


HAIL,  DETROIT  MARCH 


ONLY  SJSO  POSTPAIt 


Thtse  morch«$  in  print  olso 
ovailobl*  from  Bandland,  Inc. 


Critics  say  they’re  excep¬ 
tional  ...  a  real  inspiration 
to  students,  and  a  "must” 
for  collectors  of  modern 
band  music.  It’s  Leonard 
B.  Smith,  America’s  pre¬ 
mier  cornet  soloist,  at  his 
best,  with  accompaniment 
of  his  own  band.  Order 
both  double-side  records 
today! 


)/  J  MAIL  TO  BANDLAND,  INC. 

\,  (  I  .407  FOX  BLDG.,  DEPT.  3-S,  DETROIT  I,  MICH. 


Pteas«  send  the  following  records: 

78  r.p.m.  45  r.p.m. 

Hail,  Detroit  rh  $1.50 

_ Ecstasy  L_1  1 — I  postpaid  $ 

Belle  Isle  I — I  I — I  $1.50 

.Willow  Echoes  L.J  l_J  postpaid  $ 

□  Money  order  □  Check  Total 

enclosed  enclosed  enclosed  $_. 


SORRY,  NO  C.O.D.*S 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA 

md  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  BECOBDED  oad  Toachor 

Double  and  Trlpl*  Tongun  Couri*  for 
Cornet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloe  Recorded  by  Clmera'e  Star  Puplli 
Wtila  lor  Fro*  Folder  lEBBY  CIMEBA.  119  Hem*  Aeo.,  Oak  Park,  IlUnola 
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swars  to  DovM  Kaploa,  DIractar  of  Made, 
RayaaMi  Caamaaity  Hiqh  Sebeal,  RayaaMt, 
llliaab. 


Tba  $a$t-Clartnet 

Lie^‘idfs  the  clarinet  the  tiiiiKle  reed 
family  can  boast  of  such  stalwarts  as  the 
liass,  Fiy,  and  alto  clarinets,  and  the  saxes. 
<»ur  discussion  this  month  will  be  limited 
to  the  bass-clarinet.  In  future  issues  this 
column  will  discuss  the  other  single  reeds. 

The  value  of  the  bass-clarinet  in  the 
liand  and  in  ensemble  work  is  well  known. 
In  the  symphony  orchestra  the  instru¬ 
ment  receives  much  iiromlnence  as  can 
l>e  noted  in  the  music  of  WaKiier,  It. 
Strauss,  and  Mahler.  The  mixed  clarinet 
quartet  has  always  featured  the  bass- 
clarinet.  Now  the  i'larinet  choir  is  re- 
ceivInK  attention  and  in  It  the  bass-clari- 
iiet  <M-cupies  an  important  imsition. 

hike  the  Bs,  the  bass-clarinet  has  an 
interestinK  l)ackKround.  (I.  I.ri>t  constructed 
the  first  bass-clarinet  in  Paris  in  1772. 
S(K>n,  Heinrich  tlren-ser  in  Dresden  (1793) 
duplicated  it.  Bass  clarinets  usually  had 
low  "e-flat"  keys  and  were  i)ltched  an 
octave  below  the  Bn  clarinet.  Dumas 
(Paris,  1810)  and  Sautermei.ster  (hyon, 
1812)  were  imimrtant  Instrument  mak¬ 
ers.  Some  of  the  models  were  folded  like 
bass<M>ns  while  the  straiKht  model,  de¬ 
signed  by  Adolph  Sax,  a|>peared  In  Brus- 
.sels  in  1836.  The  earliest  ai)pearance  of 
the  ba.ss-clarinet  in  any  score  took  place 
in  1836,  in  .Meyerbeer's  opera  I^es  Huftue- 
nots. 

Today  the  l>ass-clarinet  is  a  regular 
memlH‘r  of  the  orchestra  woodwinds.  Our 
symphonys  either  employ  a  specialist  on 
the  instrument  or  engage  a  idayer  for 
Isdh  the  small  Kn  and  the  l»ass.  At  any 
rate  the  l>a.“s-<-larinet,  as  far  as  the  pr«>- 
fessional  orchestras  are  concerned,  re¬ 
quires  as  much  specialty  as  do  the  other 
woodwinds. 

It  is  gratif.ving  to  note  that,  by  and 
large,  the  bass-clarinet  plays  n»>  more  the 
role  of  an  accessory  instrumenb  in  school 
and  (“ollcge  bands.  The  fashion  of  placing 
the  horn  in  the  hands  of  a  jMtor  clarinet 
l>layer  is  not  now  as  common  as  it  once 


By  David  Kaplan 

was.  Directors  are  getting  around  to  the 
sound  theory  that  the  liass-clarlnet  in¬ 
volves  as  much  musicianship  as  does  any 
other  wind  instrument.  Pertain  facts  as- 
sociate<l  with  the  transfer  are  receiving 
more  attention :  1 )  a  flne  clarinet  player 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  g(K>d  bass- 
clarinet  performer  2)  changes  In  embou¬ 
chure,  reed,  style,  and  concept  needed  In 
transfer  3)  though  the  fingerings  are  the 
.same  the  stretch  is  greater  and  the 
handling  more  awkward. 

A  freshman  In  high  s<'hool  with  several 
yekrs  of  sound  playing  exi>erlence  l>ehlnd 
him  was  given  the  l>ass-clarinet  chair  in 
the  concert  band.  This  youngster,  a  cap- 
aide  musician,  had  a  Arm  embouchure  and 
used  fairly  stiff  reeds.  Ai>plying  his  previ¬ 
ous  experience  to  the  bass-clarinet  (stiff 
reed — Arm  bite)  the  student  met  with 
frustrating  results.  The  bass-clarinet  de¬ 
mands  a  lighter  ty|)e  of  playing  as  op- 
imsed  to  the  heavy  style  on  the  small  K8. 
After  this  youngster  had  relaxed  his  em¬ 
bouchure  and  put  on  a  softer  reed  the 
results  were  more  gratif.ving.  In  time  this 
student  learned  to  play  well  up  in  the 
high  register.  He  developed  a  beautiful 
tone  and  his  clarinet  playing  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  The  pupil  had 
learned  to  make  the  transfer ;  when  he 
idayed  clarinet,  characteristics  of  that  in¬ 
strument  were  followed. 

The  possibilities  in  bass-clarinet  playing 
are  many.  Idterature  and  material  may 
l>e  proi»erly  drawn  from  the  clarinet 
re|jert<dre.  The  up|)er  register  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  develo|)ed. 

Because  of  the  extended  "reach”  and 
physical  handling  of  the  Instrument  it  is 
normally  recommended  that  a  pupil  be  in 
the  late  grades  (seventh  or  eighth)  before 
attempting  study.  Transfer  from  the  clari¬ 
net  to  the  bass  can  be  readily  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  transfer  is  accompanied  by 
sound  principles.  N<|t  every  clarinet  player 
will  make  a  good  bass-clarinet  player ; 
changes  in  reed,  embouchure,  and  coAceiit 
are  necessary  in  transfer. 

Uttrature  and  Motarlolt  tor  Clarloot 

32  Ktudrn  for  Clfiriiirt — ('.  Itonr.  Carl 
h’invher. 

I’ur|K».se :  studies  in  melodic  interpreta- 
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tiun,  phrasing,  and  technical  studi<  .s  fur 
artistic  technique. 

Rose  was  a  very  famous  French  player 
and  teacher.  He  also  contributed  much  to 
the  physical  development  of  the  clarinet. 

These  etudes  represent  some  of  the  fln- 
est  clarinet  studies.  Some  of  the  slower 
studies  are  no  beautiful  as  to  be  worthy 
of  accomiianiment.  Sixteen  of  the  I'tudet 
art  technical,  the  others  slower.  <  ippor- 
tunitles  for  self  expression,  articulation, 
and  Anger  technique  are  many.  'Without 
any  doubt  these  etudes  should  be  a  .Ml'.ST 
in  every  clarinet  player's  library,  tirade 
3-S. 

116  Pritgrrnaire  Unilii  SiHilira—Frilz 
Kritriim-h.  Carl  Fiarhrr.  Ilmtk  I  Hciiiiiiim 
( /67  rxrrriara}.  Itonk  t  Ailvanreil  (luj 
exerciaea).  Hook  i  JUoilHlalioii  (  i«  rxrr- 
ciaca).  Hook  i  More  Ailvaiiced  (26  rxrr- 
Clara ) . 

Punstse:  investigation  of  linger  tech¬ 
niques  in  all  its  various  forms. 

The  title  of  Book  1,  Beginners,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  misnomer.  I’nder  no  stretch  o( 
the  imagination  could  this  l>e  considered 
a  beginning  lH>ok.  The  exercises  test  even- 
conceivable  clarinet  technique — tongue, 
break,  endurance,  throat  tones,  .skips,  high 
notes,  etc.  The  grading  is  not  elementary 
but  nearer  to  2-3.  The  exercises  are  «-on. 
tinned  in  the  second  book  but  with  greater 
difficulty — greater  skips.  (Irade  3-4.  Book 
4  dl8|>enses  with  the  short  exercises  and 
includes  26  etudes.  V'arious  keys  and  tech¬ 
niques  are  met  here.  Grade  4-5.  These  flne 
exercises,  like  the  Rose  etudes,  should  be 
in  every  clarinetist's  collection. 

Mmtgotf  of  Newt 

From  Mr.  Mark  S.  Kelly,  a  graduate 
music  student  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
comes  word  of  the  recerK  Workshop  Se¬ 
ries  held  on  campus  in  February  and 
March.  The  series,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Himie  'Voxman,  is  In  its  flfth  year 
and  is  designed  to  help  high  schools  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  spring  contests.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  university  students  to  observe  niHsic 
educators  at  work  on  secondary  music 
liroblems.  Of  special  interest  to  readers 
of  this  column  would  be  the  third  work¬ 
shop,  woodwind  ensemble.s,  and  the  fourth, 
the  solos.  Discu.ssion  leader  for  the  brass- 
woodwind  ensemble  workshop  was  Dr. 
Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  Professor  of  Music 
Kducation,  New  York  University.  Dr. 
Bodegraven  listened  to  some  19  ensembles 
from  various  Iowa  high  schools.  Groups 
from  the  University  Music  Department 
also  i>erformed.  W’orkshops  such  as  these 
are  helping  to  promote  better  playing  and 
sound  teaching  procedures. 

Mow  Maslc  Reviaws 

Valae  Jeanne  for  Fh  Alto  Sax  and  Piano 
— Ted  Meaang.  Chart  Muaic  .SO. 

In  keeping  with  a  policy  of  discussing 
all  the  single  reeds,  this  column  will  from 
time  to  time  include  reviews  of  sax  solos, 
and  various  ensemble  comIHnations  em¬ 
ploying  the  single  reeds. 

Mr.  Mesang,  Director  of  Bands  at  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College,  has  written  an  attrac¬ 
tive  little  solo  in  the  easy  grade.  The  high, 
est  note  is  "c”  above  the  staff  while  "e", 
flrst  line,  is  the  lowest.  The  key  signature 
will  be  no  problem  to  the  pupil — no  sharps 
or  flats  at  the  beginning  to  one  flat  (24 
measures)  and  Imck  to  the  original.  There 
are  no  difficult  sisds  in  this  work.  All  of 
these  <-haracterlstlcs  contribute  to  the 
grading  of  the  solo  in  the  easy  grade.  |»er- 
haps  1*4.  The  melody  has  a  graceful  flow 
and  should  be  of  enjoyment  to  the  young 
player.  The  piano  part,  except  for  a  few 
measures,  is  quite  easy. 

Next  montli  a  new  method  Ity  .Mr.  Frank 
Xgoiic  wilt  Ih‘  revieWeel  plus  sons  cn- 
s<-mble  material,  and  sax  solos. 
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Tkt  Band  Stand 

(Starts  OH  Page  14) 

peue  also  paid  by  the  school 
sendini:  the  player.  The  host  school 
ihen  could  charge  admission  or  not  ' 
15  it  desired  in  order  to  raise  the 
needed  funds  to  pay  for  printed  pro- 
eranis  and  the  guest  conductor.  Many  . 
,f  the  participating  colleges  adopted 
[ke  practice  of  placing  a  specifle 
imount  in  their  annual  budgets  to 
rorer  expenses  for  participation  in  | 
tke  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival 
vkicb  became  an  annual  affair.  It  is 
apoD  this  very  simple  basis  that 
Ohio's  Intercollegiate  Band  Festivals 
hive  continued  to  the  present — elimi- 
uting  all  red-tape  of  over-organiza- 
tkm,  and  giving  the  host  band  director 
ronplete  freedom  as  well  as  complete 
retponsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
event.  That  21  colleges  participated 
ii  1952  is  indicative  of  the  success  of 
the  project. 

The  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival 
hM  planned  as  to  avoid  conflict  with 
important  High  School  Music  Festi- 
nil  and  generally  meets  for  two  days 
-often  Saturday  and  Sunday — or  Fri- 
dty  and  Saturday.  Tryouts  for  seating 
within  sections  precede  the  two  or 
ihree  full  band  rehearsals  under  the 
Giest  Conductor,  culminating  in  a  gala 
Concert  for  which  formal  dress  is 
generally  worn.  Often  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Festival  program  is  a 
short  preliminary  concert  by  the  Host 
Band,  or  when  several  colleges  within  . 
close  travel  distance  possibly  a  con¬ 
cert  by  several  of  the  local  college 
lands.  To  many  this  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Band  Festival  for  they  can  hear  actual 
complete  bands  like  their  own.  A 
Vnltiple  Brass  Ensemble  —  with  4 
tnmpets  and  4  trombones  from  each 
participating  school — was  the  feature 
of  one  such  festival — the  members  of 
these  quartets  being  in  addition  to 
the  select  Festival  Band,  thereby  giv- 
>>(  more  students  an  opportunity. 
When  the  individual  college  bands 
Plsy  a  separate  number  on  the  Festi- 
^  program,  the  guest  conductor  is 
invited  to  write  comments  which  are 
then  passed  along  to  the  director  of 
that  band — but  never  any  ratings  or 
tinkings! 

Space  does  not  permit  a  listing  of 
>11  of  the  colleges  in  Ohio  which  have 
•owed  as  gracious  host  to  the  Ohio 
intercollegiate  Band  Festival,  nor  for 
the  listing  of  all  of  the  guest  con- 
iKtors.*  Here  is,  however,  a  list  of 

(  Tmcm  to  Pour  40) 

•A  itirliiri-  Ilf  till-  IkI  All-Womens  liiler- 
'»ll*({iate  Ke.stlval  Hand  apia-nn-d  In  the 
•Hruary  Issue. 
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Tfce  Band  Stand  iMniei  l.  m: 

(Coii(i)iM€rf  from  Payc  3»)  Imond  Dvoral 

the  Ohio  College  Bands  which  par  Ifia  Kr^inko  < 
ticlpated  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  |(;eorKc  it(‘yi 
Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  FcstWil  I  Howard  Bn 
which  presented  a  100-piece  selected  I  Drews,  Paul 
band  in  two  concerts  for  the  American  I  more.  The 
Bandmasters  Association  in  Columbut.  I  organized  b> 
Ohio,  last  March  7-8  in  which  the  I  of  the  Acti 
complete  Ohio  State  University  Con-  Isttte  Univei 
cert  Band  and  the  Symphony  Band  ol  I  For  a  wh 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Musk  I  the  college  1 
also  shared  the  honor  of  performing  I  for  such  a 
for  this  distinguished  organization;  I  division  nex 

University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio—  Irollegiate  B 
Darrel  E.  Witters,  Director  I  at  Kent  Sta 
Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohio—  I  where  Roy 
Robert  W.  Froelich,  Director  I  Bands,  is  t 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  I  participated 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio — Arthur  C.  I  from  the  lii 
Zuelzke,  Director  I  many  times 

Capital  University,  Columbus.  Ohio  I  have  him  i 
— Wilbur  E.  Crist,  Director  I  for  Ohio  in 
Central  State  College,  Wilberlorce,  I  c 
Ohio — Oscar  Gamby,  Jr.,  Director  I  ^^SIST. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  I  DIRECl 
Ohio — R.  K.  Hamilton,  Director  I 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio  I  ^ 

— Maurice  R.  Reichard,  Director  I  Bston  Rouj 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio  I  Baird,  Ass 
— Hartley  R.  Alley,  Director  I  University 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio—  I 
C.  W.  Assenheimer,  Director  I  sistant  Co 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio—  I  will  hold 
Roy  D.  Metcalf,  Director  I  next  CBE 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio—  I  Illinois,  I 
William  C.  Nutter,  Director  I  request  is 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio—  I  DIRECTOl 
A.  D.  Lekvold,  Director  I  their  nam 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord.  I  Baird  at 
Ohio — Fredolf  A.  W.  Liddell,  Ui-  I  ag  possibi 
rector  I  yQu  in  rej 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio—  I  tings.  Do 
Arthur  L.  Williams,  Director  I 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Colum-  I  ..  p 
bus,  Ohio— Manley  R.  Whitcomb.  I  ® 

Director  I 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio—  I  *®®*'**'K  ^ 
Charles  Minelli,  Director  I 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve-  I 
land,  Ohio — Arnold  Perris,  Direc-  I 
tor  I  rould 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela-  I  ***  wortl 

ware,  Ohio — Charles  E.  Thompson,  I  - 

Director  I  - 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  I 
Ohio — Fritz  K.  Holcker,  Director  I 
Youngstown  College,  Youngstown.  I  I 

Ohio — Mark  Dolliver,  Jr.,  Director  I 
Unfortunately  several  other  colleges  I 
which  have  usually  participated  were  I 
kept  from  doing  so  this  year  because  I  ® 

of  previous  commitments  on  their  I 
own  campuses.  Members  of  the  Amer-  I 
lean  Bandmasters  .\sHociation  who  I 
conducted  the  1952  Ohio  Intercollegiate  I 
Festival  Band  were  J.  J.  Richards.  I 
David  W.  Hughes,  Herbert  Hazelman  I  Mltch 
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Daniel  L.  Martino,  Ed  Chenette,  Ray¬ 
mond  Dvorak,  Milburn  E.  Carey,  Ed- 
vin  Kranko  Ooldinan,  Joseph  Bergeiin, 
George  Reynolds,  Peter  Buys,  Col. 
Howard  Bronson,  Lieut.  Barry  H. 
Drews.  Paul  Yoder  and  Henry  Fill¬ 
more.  The  1952  Festival  Band  was 
iHganized  by  Jack  O.  Evans,  Director 
of  the  Activities  Band  of  the  Ohio 
suite  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  a  wholesome  band  activity  on 
the  college  level,  plan  now  to  arrange 
for  such  a  festival  in  your  state  or 
division  next  year.  Ohio’s  1953  Inter- 
rollegiate  Band  Festival  is  to  be  held 
It  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio, 
where  Roy  I).  Metcalf,  Director  of 
Bands,  is  to  be  Chairman.  Roy  has 
participated  in  these  Festivals  almost 
from  the  first,  and  has  served  as  host 
many  times.  Why  not  write  to  him  and 
have  him  supply  you  with  his  plans 
for  Ohio  in  1953? 

ASSISTANT  COLLEGE  BAND 
DIRECTORS  TO  ORGANIZE 

Our  national  President,  L.  Bruce 
Jones  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has  appointed  Frank 
Baird,  Associate  Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado,  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  College  Band  Directors,  who 
will  hold  meetings  together  at  the 
next  CBDNA  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  December  19-20,  1952.  The 
request  is  made  that  all  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTORS  of  College  Bands  report 
their  names  and  addresses  to  Frank 
Baird  at  the  above  address  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  he  may  contact 
you  in  regard  to  plans  for  these  meet- 
tings.  Do  it  right  now,  folks! 

They  Boost  the  Band 

(Starts  on  Page  11) 

looking  very  smart  in  their  blue  and 
white  uniforms. 

As  Peaveyhouse  had  hoped,  civic 
pride  was  aroused  in  V'ersailles.  “If 
we  could  have  a  band  like  that,  it'd 
be  worth  whatever  it  costs,”  more 
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than  one  citizen  sighed  enviously,  i 
Peaveyhouse  was  eager  to  show  them  I 
they  could  have  one  every  bit  as 
good,  maybe  even  better,  if  they  would 
only  cooperate  with  him. 

As  a  newcomer  to  town  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  Kiwanis  dinner  meeting. 
Introduced  as  the  new  music  teacher, 
he  was  invited  to  talk.  He  did  talk, 
about  music,  the  school,  the  material 
he  had  to  work  with,  his  plans  and 
his  needs.  He  had  to  build  a  case  for 
music  as  well  as  for  himself,  for  to 
most  of  his  listeners  music  was  just 
trimming,  nice  but  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary. 

Versailles’  high  school  football  team 
was  not  doing  so  well  that  fall.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  needed  the  morale 
boost  a  band  could  give.  Also,  a  band 
would  be  an  added  attraction  at  the 
livestock  show,  an  annual  fall  event 
in  this  agricultural  area,  which  was 
imminent.  Peaveyhouse  used  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  convince  the 
club  members  they  should  give  him 
the  support  he  needed.  The  seven 
hundred  dollars  they  agreed  to  give 
him  proves  how  convincing  he  was. 

He  talked  before  other  civic  and 
fraternal  clubs,  getting  money  from 
each.  That  fall  contributions  were 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  his 
band  started.  With  careful  buying 
he  managed  to  get  instruments  for 
all  those  students  who  could  not  af¬ 
ford  their  own. 

Peaveyhouse  realized  he  had  no 
time  to  lose.  There  was  still  skep¬ 
ticism  In  the  town.  He  had  to  train 
those  musically-uneducated  students 
not  only  in  the  instruments  they  had 
never  played  before,  but  also  to  give 
them  that  cohesion  without  which  no 
organization  can  succeed,  all  in  a  few 
months.  The  townspeople  who  had 
contributed  to  what  he  now  considered 
a  CAUSE  were  anxious  to  see  some¬ 
thing  for  their  money.  He  had  to 
show  them  the  band  he  had  described 
to  them. 

His  students  compiained  of  the  long 
hours  of  practice  he  demanded.  Mr. 
Peaveyhouse  was  working  them  harder 
than  ali  their  other  instructors  put 
together.  If  he  was  relentless  with 
them,  he  was  even  more  so  with  him¬ 
self. 

Soon  after  the  new  year  he  thought 
the  band  was  ready  to  be  heard.  Not 
that  it  was  good.  The  students  could 
play  only  a  few  very  simple  things, 
and  those  not  always  in  unison.  Still, 
Peaveyhouse  felt,  he  must  show  what 
he  had  been  able  to  do  in  this  brief 
period  before  interest  waned  again. 

On  a  brilliant  winter  afternoon  his 
band,  its  members  wearing  ordinary 
school  clothes,  marched  downtown, 
playing  as  it  came.  A  crowd  gathered 
(Turn  to  Page  48) 
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MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


LIFETIME  STANDS 


■uiK  •ip«ci«llr 
for  school  uso 
—  hoovv  duty 
•II  stool  con¬ 
struction  — 
simpit,  sturdy, 
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ICALI 


PLAYER'S  STAND 

Pormonont  propor  onqio  for  tilt— rollod  odgos, 
no  bont  cornors  or  sharp  odgos.  Adjustoolo 
to  dostrod  hoight,  sot  with  iockor  woshors 
and  hoi-nuts. 

Ragular  Stand,  Adj.  tf"  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . S7.M 

Tall  Stand,  Adi.  iT'  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . St.M 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Rovolutionary  —  Haavy  Duty  — 
Pormanont  corroct  angla;  rubboriiad  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  . st.n 


TH;  SOUSAPHOIlf 
CHAIR-staMO 


Patont 
Appliod  for 


*  Supports  all  sitos  and  mahos  of  Sousa- 
phenas. 

*  Adjustabla  to  all  sita  playors. 

*  Playor  sits  in  normal  and  approvod  mannor. 

*  Instrumont  is  kopt  in  its  normal  position. 

*  Sorvos  as  rack  when  Instrumont  is  not  in  uso. 

*  A  must  for  boginnor  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

School  Price  SII.PS 
Also 

b  Risers  9  Snaro  Drum  Practice  Pad 

*  Roodconditionor  •  loll  Lyra  Stands 

*  latons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  moro  information  write 


WENGER 


MUSIC 

_  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


By  Daniel  Martino.  A.  B.  A. 


Uttor's  Note;  Solid  oil  corrospoodooco  to 
DOOM  L.  Mortoio,  Dlroot^  of  loodt,  lodiooa 
Uolvoroltyi  Iloomliigtoii,  lodtoM. 


A  FORMULA  FOR  BAND 
MUSIC  FEDOGOOr 

1 .  Explooof lea 

The  flret  step  of  the  formula  consi.sts 
of  HXPhAXATlOX.  This  step  alone  can 
be  the  determining  factor  as  to  the  Qual¬ 
ity  of  the  band  educator.  He  considers  the 
mental  level  of  the  student  and  then  pre¬ 
sents  the  explanation  at  this  level.  As  I 
see  It,  ft  Is  one  of  the  lm|H>rtant  tasks  of 
the  educator. 

In  order  that  a  student  will  know  what 
the  instructor  Is  attemptiuK  to  accomplish 
he  must  be  told.  Briefly  and’prerisely,  the 
teacher  should  tell  the  student  that  which 
Is  to  be  done.  This  does  rM)t  mean  a  dis¬ 
sertation  of  hifth-soundlnK  words  or 
phra.ses  that  develop  Into  confused  ver- 
blaKe.  Hather,  it  Is  exactness,  simplicity 
and  clearness. 

Lrf>t  Us  consider  the  problem  of  teachiUK 
a  student  to  articulate  the  staccato.  Per- 
ha|>s  we  would  start  something  like  this: 
"John,  the  dot  over  this  note  means  that 
it  Is  played  short.  Kvery  note  that  is 
played  may  be  sha|>ed  or  characterised 
according  to  the  nwsid  of  the  music  or 
the  desired  enmtional  suggestion  of  the 
t‘omis»ser.  In  this  case  the  dt>t  over  the 
note  (staccato)  is  meant  to  be  played 
as  If  there  were  a  musically-sensible 
s|iacing  or  a  rest  between  each  note." 

However  brief,  (he  Idea  is  planted  ver¬ 
bally.  As  we  progress  with  the  formula, 
the  subjei't  matter  will  unfold  very  logi¬ 
cally  in  the  student's  mind.  T<mi  much 
explanation  at  this  point  iniKht  prove  a 
waste  of  time. 


2.  Oamoatfratfloa 

I  am  a  Arm  lie^lever  In  this  phase  of 


OWATONNA  1,  MINNESOTA 


Twenty-Third  Annual 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  SUMMER 
MUSIC  CLINIC 


Guatt  Coflduefort;  Victor  Kolar 
Maurica  McAdow,  Stanford  Hulthiiar 


High  School  tood  Joly  7— July  2* 

High  School  Orchoctro  July  2S— August  17 

High  School  Chorus  July  2S— August  17 


Total  Cost  for  Thraa  Waaki  —  S4S.OO 
(Room,  loard,  Tuition,  Activitias) 

Directors'  Confurancat;  July  21-2$  and  August  44 
For  information  writa: 

Director  of  Music  Clinic 
3022  Stadium  Officas 
Univ.  of  Wise.  Estansion  Division 
Idadison  S,  Wisconsin 


(he  fiirmula.  In  music,  HKMOXSTIiA- 
TIOX  Is  a  means  of  audio-instruction. 
With  a  demonstration  that  Is  correi-t  and 
intelligently  presented  the  student  not 
only  gets  a  more  concrete  Idea,  hut  also, 
he  now  has  a  goal  of  iserfection  at  which 
to  aim.  This  is  the  reason  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  an  instructor  mu.st  he  well  ex¬ 
ecuted.  This,  too,  is  isartially  accountable 
for  teachers'  abilities  Iseing  reflected  In 
their  student.s'  |»erformanres.  The  student 
will  do  his  best  to  emulate  the  teacher 
he  res|)ects  as  authority.  If  the  demon¬ 
stration  were  iHMir,  the  student,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  the  correr-t  execution  should 
sound  like,  would  reprodu<-e  in  (he  same 
manner  in  which  he  heard  and  saw.  Stu¬ 
dents  tend  to  mirror  their  teachers. 

Ileturning  to  our  ca.“e  development : 
"John,  let  me  play  the  stacr-ato  for  you." 
(Teacher  gives  demonstration.)  "Did  you 
notice  that  I  keiM  the  tem|si  steady,  but 
that  the  notes  sounded  as  If  they  were 
separated  by  rests?,  I>o  you  have  any 
Questions?"  (Answer  any  Questions.) 

"Very  well,  I  will  demonstrate  the  atac- 
cato  once  nH>re,  and  then  you  can  play  It 


HINES  REEDS 


Far  Clorinal— Saxaphona— Oboa 
Rauaan— English  Ham 
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for  me."  (Teacher  again  plays  the  exer¬ 
cise.) 

3.  Exacufiaa 

The  EXECVTIOX  phase  of  this  formuU 
can  Ire  the  climax  of  the  procedure.  Tlw 
foundation  has  Ireen  laid,  and  the  idea 
has  Ireen  implanted  in  the  student's  mind 
Now  we  <rbserve  how  well  the  student  re¬ 
produces  the  staix'ato  or  approaches  thr 
skill  of  its  exe<-ution. 

4.  Caaiaiaaf 
This  pha-se  of  the  formula  must  br 

tactful  and  very  constructive.  Severr 
criticism  may  cause  a  student  to  Irecomr 
extremely  discouraged,  and  somi  hb 
enthusiasm  for  playing  his  instrument 
may  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  sons- 1 
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Iteeds  cut  from  prime  cane  grown  in 
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gtudr'its  suffer  from  an  inflated  ego. 
Prom  su(^  students  a  higher  standard  of  | 
performance  should  be  expected.  | 

Th>  problem  of  student  analysis  is  of  | 
great  importance  in  teaching.  But,  in  ' 
cases,  it  is  a  highly  under-rated 
groblem.  This  can  mean  the  difference 
IMW.  en  the  teacher’s  success  or  failure.  | 
Criticise  according  to  the  student's  | 
sbility  to  absorb  criticism.  Work  to  elim-  I 
iMit*  the  biggest  faults  first.  As  the  stu-  | 
lent  progresses,  become  more  particular 
and  .-itrlve  for  greater  perfection.  I 

5.  Kepetitloa  . 

This  step  is  in  reality  a  combination  of 
execution  and  criticism.  After  the  first  ' 
crith'ism  the  sttident  again  executes  the  | 
exercise.  The  instructor  again  comments  | 
and  repetition  results.  I 

When  the  problem  involved  has  been  | 
worked  out  to  the  teacher’s  satisfaction 
without  causing  undue  fatigue  to  the 
ftudent,  'the  next  and  last  step  of  the 
formula  Is  introduced.  However,  it  might 
be  well  at  this  time  to  mention  that  a 
lesson  should  end  with  the  student’s  en- 
thu.siasm  at  high  pitch.  Never  deliberate 
a  point  or  a  lesson  to  the  extent  that  the 
student’s  attitude  lapses  to  “I’m  glad 
that’s  over.”  St<>|»  while  he  is  still  well 
inspired. 

4.  Practice 

With  the  execution  of  the  problem  well 
in  mind,  the  student  must  now  practice  | 
until  he  has  achieved  the  skill  necessary 
to  solve  his  own  problem.  The  staccato  . 
should  then  be  executed  automatically  { 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  accuracy 
and  good  taste.  Allowing  him  to  start 
on  this  phase  too  early  may  lead  only  j 
to  erratic  and  undisciplined  execution. 

7.  Sammary 

Band  Music  Kducation  is  a  serious  and 
responsible  profession.  Many  band  edu¬ 
cators  do  not  realise  this  and  shirk  the 
resismsibilities  Invested  in  them.  If  we  i 
are  to  develop  professionally,  we  must  be 
fully  aware  of  our  student’s  personal,  I 
wiusical,  and  educational  welfare.  | 

Students  analysis  should  never  ^  I 
underrated.  It  is  a  “must”  that  should 
challenge  the  Band  Kducator  throughout 
his  entire  career.  The  educator  should 
face  squarely  the  problem  of  adjusting 
his  methods,  techniques,  and  himself  to  | 
the  student’s  immediate  and  ultimate  I 
needs.  I 

During  the  first  few  lessons,  gain  full  i 
con/ldence  of  the  student.  Throughout  j 
your  association  with  the  student  be  1 
tactful.  Encourage  a  student  as  much  as 
possible.  Strive  to  give  the  best  instruc¬ 
tion  possible  to  all  students.  Be  patient,  i 
Do  not  become  discouraged  with  “slow-  | 
starters” ;  they  may  eventually  become  j 
your  best  students.  I 

3-Sided  Help  Urged 
For  Mutic  Beginner 

The  Importance  of  cimperation  between 
parents,  teacher  and  student  when  a  child  j 
starts  music  lessons  was  stressed  by  Dr. 
Leo  A.  Spiegel,  psychoanalyst.  He  spoke 
at  a  meeting  on  music  and  children  at  j 
the  Mannes  Music  Schcsil,  157  East  Sev-  | 
enty-fourth  Street.  | 

Dr.  Spiegel  reminded  his  audience  of  | 
parents  and  teachers,  that  many  times  it  j 
Would  be  the  father  who  was  not  the  | 
cultural-minded  member  of  the  family.  | 
He  might  refuse  to  let  his  boy  take  piano  1 
lessons  because,  with  his  own  masculin-  ! 
ity  involved,  he  felt  the  boy  should  be¬ 
come  an  athle4e.  He  is  the  parent,  then,  j 
whose  resistance  may  need  to  be  removed,  ! 
and  his  interest  should  be  encouraged  as  | 
early  as  po.sslble.  1 
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Now  your  band  can  play  a  complete  marching  show  without 
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noTol  sound  effects,  comedy  Idees.  Try  ‘  Si  Al 
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WOODWIND  CO 


mechanisms  (added  keys).  When  we 
sound  C  on  the  Bassoon  It  actually  sounds 
C  concert  pitch.  The  following  EX.  1  will 
clarify  these  fundamental  tones. 


Fundamental  tones 


o  oDeoe  •  •  • 

o  o  oCiCe  •  • 
o  o  o  oBtee  • 
o  o  o  o  oAflie 
o  o  o  o  o  o  eG 


The  term  "Physical  Construction" 
mentioned  many  times  in  this  column  has 
brought  many  inquiries  as  to  Just  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  How  do  we  apply  it 
to  an  instrument,  etc.?  Also  the  term 
“( >vertone  Series”  has  brought  many  in¬ 
quiries. 

The  |>eople  making  these  inquiries  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  overtone  series  Is  and 
what  is  meant  by  physical  construction — 
what  they  don’t  understand  is — what  is 
considered  the  physical  construction  of 
the  Oboe  or  Bassoon  and  how  are  the 
overtones  effected  on  these  In.struments? 

First ;  All  woodwind  instruments  are 
constructed  of  a  long  narrow  tuliing  with 
a  series  of  outlets,  or  holes,  systematically 
spaced  running  lengthwise  of  the  tubing. 
For  some  instruments  the  tubing  is  con¬ 
ical  in  bore  while  others  are  cylindrical. 
Both  the  Oboe  and  Bassoon  are  conical. 
Also,  the  physical  construction  of  these 
two  Instruments  are  based  fundamentally 
u|>on  six  holes,  or  outlets. 

When  we  speak  of  fundamental  tones 
we  refer  to  the  tunes  produced  by  the  six 
holes  only  without  the  aid  of  extra  mecha¬ 
nisms,  or  keys.  When  we  speak  of  the 
overtone  series  we  refer  to  tones  produced 
above  the  fundamental  tones  (higher  in 
pitch)  controled  by  nature. 

Let  us  outline,  at  least  partially,  the 
physical  con.struction  of  the  Bassoon. 

The  Basscsm  is  conmmonly  referred  to 
as  a  C  instrument.  The  tone  C  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  tune  derived  from  the  fundamental 
series  of  six  holes  without  the  aid  of  extra 


It  must  be  noticed  that  each  hole  is 
lettered  or  named  by  the  tone  prtsiuced 
when  that  hole  is  covered.  When  all  six 
holes  are  open  the  tone  F  is  produced. 
When  we  cover  the  toi)  hole,  or  E  hole, 
we  produce  the  tone  E,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

In  order  to  produce  a  chromatic  scale 
in  the  register  shown  in  Ex.  I,  we  must 
have  extra  mechanisms,  or  as  we  com¬ 
monly  term  it,  extra  keys.  These  keys  are 
also  letter-named  according  to  the  tone 
they  produce.  It  is  understood  at  this 
point  we  have  a  chromatic  scale  through 
the  range  shown  in  Ex.  1.  However,  these 
chromatic  tones  are  not  fundamental 
tones— -only  the  tones  shown  In  Ex.  1  are 
fundamental.  WHY?  Because  they  are 
produced  by  our  fundamental  series  of  six 
holes  ONLY.  With  these  fundamental  six 
holes  placed  into  combinations — combined 
with  proi)er  speed  of  air  we  create  our 
overtones  series. 

(Jur  FIRST  OVERTONE  SERIES  is 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  half-hole.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  no  octave  key  of  any  de¬ 
scription  on  the  Ba.s.soon,  the  half-hole 
acts  as  an  octave  key,  in  this  case,  as  it 
cuts  the  length  of  our  tubing  through 
which  we  are  blowing  in  half — which  in 
turn  causes  the  tone  to  go  up  an  o<'tave. 
The  following  Ex.  2  shows  the  First  over¬ 
tone  series  tones. 
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The  SECOND  OVERTONE  SERlEiS 
are  overblown  tones  from  the  funda¬ 
mentals  as  shown  in  the  following  EIx.  3. 
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Alt  luugh  the  tones  shown  In  Ex  3a  can 
ke  ov-rblown  THEY  ARE  NOT  PRACTI¬ 
CAL!  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
MKinil.  They  are  better  in  sound  when 
produced  in  the  Third  overtone  series. 

The  THIRD  OVERTONE  SERIES  is 
nothing  more  than  the  fundamental  tub¬ 
ing  .s>lit  in  the  middle,  so  to  speak.  This 
te  cb-arly  illustrated  in  the  following 
Kx.  t. 


3rd  overtone 
series 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Third  over¬ 
tone  serie.s  tones  Eb  and  E  both  emanate 
from  the  fundamental  tone  O.  The  tone  F 
emanates  from  the  fundamental  tone  A. 

The  FOURTH  OVERTONE  SERIES  is 
a  combination  of  series  ONE  and  THREE 
in  that  it  i.s  a  combination  of  the  half¬ 
hole  and  split  flngerings  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  tubing  used  in  producing  these 
tones.  In  this  overtone  series  there  are 
two  sets  of  fingerings  of  which  both  sets 
»re  very  useful  and  must  of  necessity  be 
common  knowledge  to  the  Bassoonist. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  used 
tet  Is  shown  in  the  following  Ex.  5. 


Ex. 5  —  — 


•Bb  oBb  o(Bb)* 
o  I  o  1  • 


(*)The  B?  key  shown  in  parenthesis 
for  the  tone  <15  is  immaterial  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  tone. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Fourth 
Overtone  Series  is  the  .same  combination 
of  tones  as  the  First  Overtone  Series  one 
<K'tave  higher  in  pitch.  However,  the  only 
semblance  in  fingerings  is  the  fact  that 
both  series  require  the  HALF-HOLE. 

The  second  set  of  flngerings  for  the 
Fourth  Overtone  Series  is  shown  in  the 
following  Ex.  .ja. 
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Until  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  high  GS  shown  in  Ex.  5a  was  consld- 
I  ered  the  upper  limit  of  the  Bassoon  range. 

!  The  realisation  of  the  value  of  the  Bae- 
I  soon  as  a  Tenor  Instrument  led  to  the  de- 
I  sire  to  extend  its  upper  register.  Thus, 
j  this  range  considered  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 

'  and  Beethoven  in  their  earlier  works  as 
the  upper  limit  of  the  Bassoon  was  soon 
extended  to  A  by  the  addition  of  a  WING 


KEY  operated  by  the  left  thumb.  With  the 
addition  of  this  wing  key  a  FIFTH 
OVERTONE  SERIBIS  was  created. 

Next  month  we  shall  continue  with  the 
FIFTH  OVERTONE  SERIES  and  the 
LOWER  EXTENDED  TONES  of  the 
Bassoon  along  with  some  of  the  common 
ailments  affected  by  the  different  over¬ 
tone  series. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 
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What  Price  Critics 

I  suspect  that  if  most  musicians  of 
today,  and  for  that  matter  most  non- 
professional  music  lovers  as  well,  were 
asked  to  rank  In  order  of  importance 
the  composer,  performer,  and  the  music 
critic,  the  chances  are  that  the  majority 
would  rank  them  in  the  same  order  1 
have  with  the  composer  holding  the  high¬ 
est  position  of  honour  and  the  music 
critic  relegated  to  an  inferior  position 
far  behind  both  the  Inspired  composer 
and  the  concert  instrumental  and  vocal 
performer.  Of  course,  this  ranking  would 
be  along  purely  abstract  and  general  lines. 
Naturally,  in  specific  cases  certain  per¬ 
formers  could  be  ranked  above  many 
obscure  composers  as  far  as  their  having 
the  merit  of  a  higher  stature  musically 
was  concerned. 

However,  not  all  the  great  wrHers  on 
music  in  the  past  have  held  a  similar 
view  to  the  one  I  have  expressed  above. 
For  instance,  the  great  Roman  philoso¬ 
pher  and  scholar,  Boethius,  who  served  as 
a  high  official  under  Theodoric,  King  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century  A.D.  wrote  a  treatise  on 
music  In  which  he  ranked  the  music 
critic  at  the  highest  |)olnt,  the  performer 
next,  and  the  composer  last. 

His  reasons  for  listing  them  in  this 
order  were  that  he  considered  the  corn- 
poster  merely  as  a  slave  of  the  muse  of 
inspiration,  and  consequently  not  worth 
much ;  the  performer  he  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  mechanician  who  simply  reveled 
in  digital  dexterity  without  thereby  exer¬ 
cising  a  high  degree  of  intelligence ;  but 
the  music  critic !  Ah,  there  was  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  to  utilise  reason  and 
perspicacity  in  his  profession !  His  activ¬ 
ities  required  the  greatest  amount  of 
intelligence  and  skill,  says  Boethius. 

I  can  think  offhand  of  certain  con¬ 
temporary  music  critics  who  write  as 
If  theirs  was  the  final  word  of  authority 
on  all  matters  relatihg  to  composers,  con¬ 
ductors,  and  performers.  Despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  neither  composers  nor 
performers  themselves,  they  set  them¬ 
selves  up  on  homemade  pedestals  from 
which  they  fulminate  censures  concern¬ 
ing  the  despicable  workmanship  of  the 
lesser  fry  whose  miserable  performances 
it  is  their  unpleasant  duty  to  have  to 
cover  for  their  respective  Journals  of 
meager  worth  but  of  high  circulation ! 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  crawl, 
ing  out  upon  a  limb  with  such  provoca¬ 
tive  statements  as  the  above  paragraph 
contains.  I  am  likewise  aware  that  a 
person  in  my  position,  by  criticizing 
others  in  a  similar  profession,  leaves 
himself  wide  open  to  become  the  target 
of  others’  attacks  by  so  writing.  And 
yet  I  wonder  if  sometimes  circumstances 
don't  demand  the  unorthodox  treatment. 

It  has  been  my  observation  In  the  past 
that  tho.se  who  adversely  criticize  others 
the  most  freely  are  most  frequently  the 
persons  least  qualified  to  so  speak.  Those 
who  really  know  their  subject  rarely  con¬ 
demn  others  who  are  following  the  same 


line  of  work.  Becau.se  they  have  iiad  to 
work  hard  to  acquire  their  information 
or  proficiency,  they  are  Inclined  to  be 
more  tolerant  of  the  other  fellows'  efforts. 

What  difference  does  it  make  If  Mr.  X 
does  not  conduct  the  Beethoven  Fifth 
Symphony  with  the  same  baton  technique 
that  Mr.  Y,  his  predecessor  employed? 
Likewise,  what  difference  does  It  make 
if  Mr.  Z  does  not  play  the  Chopin  R  flat 
minor  Scherzo  with  the  same  type  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  Mr.  Q  might  have  used? 
Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  each  of  these 
men,  though  they  might  all  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  expressing  themselves,  has 
something  of  merit  to  offer? 

Tolerance  Is  a  wonderful  thing  but 
there  are  too  many  critics  who  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  use  it.  It  is  true  that  some  men 
have  more  talent  in  certain  lines  than 
others  do.  It  is,  however,  also  true  that 
it  is  often  our  own  blindness  that  pre¬ 
vents  our  seeing  the  good  qualities  the 
other  fellow  possesses. 

Getting  back  to  Boethius,  his  opinion 
is  one  that  I  doubt  would  be  wisely  ac¬ 
cepted  today.  Someone  once  remarked 
that  monuments  are  never  erected  to 
music  critics  and  I  think  that  history  has 
supported  this  statement.  The  great  Rus¬ 
sian  composer,  Tschaikowsky,  was  se¬ 
verely  condemned  by  the  well-known 
critic  of  his  day,  Hanslick.  And  yet  to¬ 
day,  the  lovely  Violin  Concerto,  which 
was  the  special  object  of  Hanslick's 
wrath,  is  played  by  the  leading  con¬ 
temporary  violinists  while  Hanslick's 
criticisms,  if  they  are  read  at  all,  are 
read  merely  for  their  historical  interest 
Very  few  people,  besides  music  historians, 
have  much  interest  in  what  Hanslick 
wrote  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  A 
great  many  people  do  enjoy  hearing  the 
Tschaikowsky  D  Major  concerto  for  the 
violin. 
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Of  ‘  ourxe,  not  all  composers  have  been 
ft  e<iual  stature.  Crane  Brinton  in  his 
laoent  book  Ideas  and  Men  (Prentice- 
gsll.  New  York:  1950)  compareo  Bach 
lad  ( iffenbach  as  comiposers.  Their  names 
■ay  have  had  some  similarity  but  I  doubt 
If  nii<ny  musicians  today  would  consider 
tkese  two  men  as  havinit  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  And  yet,  despite  the  vast  differences 
in  the  types  of  music  each  wrote,  does 
not  each  of  these  two  men  have  something 
vorthwhile  to  offer?  One  man  inclines 
towards  the  heavy  and  the  other  towards 
the  light,  but  we  should  perhaps  be  able 
to  enjoy  them  both  for  what  they  have 
to  say. 

Robert  Schumann,  as  a  critic  and 
writer,  exerted  considerable  Influence  in 
Ms  day.  In  his  New  Journal  for  Music, 
he  helped  many  young  and  unknown  com¬ 
posers  get  the  recognition  they  needed. 
Posterity  owes  a  great  deal  to  Schumann 
for  this  labour  of  love  in  putting  the 
works  of  so  many  unknown  composers  in 
front  of  the  musical  public.  Nevertheless, 
had  it  been  for  this  alone  that  he  was 
known,  I  doubt  if  Schumann's  name 
would  be  welt  remembered  today.  It  is 
due  to  his  outstanding  work  as  a  com¬ 
poser  that  Schumann  is  well-known  today. 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  did  out¬ 
standing  work  both  as  compo.ser  and 
critic,  is  today  remembered  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  his  compositions. 

Much  of  the  philosophy  that  has  been 
stated  in  this  article  could  be  applied  in 
many  other  situations  as  well.  What  if 
John  Smith,  who  directs  the  Podunkville 
Mgh  school  band,  doesn’t  direct  the  Sousa 
marvh  Washington  Post  with  the  same  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  accents  that  William 
Green,  of  the  Bloketown  Academy  band, 
does?  It  is  quite  possible  that  John  Smith 
learned  his  Interpretation  by  playing  in 
the  Sousa  band  years  ago.  But,  since 
Sousa  did  not  always  direct  the  same 
number  in  exactly  the  .same  way  each 
time  he  performed  it,  it  is  possible  that 
ifrilliam  Green  learned  his  interpretation 
fiom  hearing  Mr.  Sousa’s  performance  of 
a  later  date.  In  other  words,  both  of  these 
two  men  may  have  equally  authentic  in¬ 
terpretations  and  yet  differ  widely  from 
etch  other. 

And  so  it  goes.  Critics  come  and  crltlc.s 
*0.  But  those  who  really  leave  their  mark 
on  the  pages  of  history  of  this  world  are 
those  who  have  been  able  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  that  others  really  needed.  I  doubt  if 
this  world  will  ever  really  concern  Itself 
with  those  who  criticise  without  having 
•omething  constructive  to  offer  in  substi¬ 
tution. 

See  j/ou  next  month! 


Ohio  State  Univertity  To 
Help  High  School  Students 


Tests  and  auditions  for  all  high  school 
students  interested  in  careers  in  music 
will  be  given  at  an  Opportunities  Confer¬ 
ence  by  the  School  of  Music  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Saturday,  May  17. 

Objective  of  the  program  is  to  help  high 
school  students  make  decisions  as  to  their 
future  courses  in  the  field  of  music,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Eugene  J.  Weigel, 
director  of  the  school.  The  conference  will 
be  held  in  Hughes  Hall  on  the  campus. 

r>escriptlve  folders,  together  with  appli¬ 
cation  blanks  for  participating  in  the  con¬ 
ference  are  being  distributed  to  high 
schools.  Additional  copies  and  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Professor 
Weigel.  When  application  blanks  are  re¬ 
turned  the  registrants  will  be  instructed 
as  to  when  they  are  to  appear  on  May  17. 
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vertise  in  this  magazine. 


For  54  Years  Ed.  V.  Price  A  Co.  has 
baan  nationally  acclaimed  for  the  dls- 
tinctiva  styia  and  superior  contruction 
of  its 

QUALITY 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  -  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


2100  WEST  WABANSIA  AVE. 
CHICAGO  47 


TO  STAY  IN 
STEP 
STAY  IN 
STYLE! 

||  OUTFIT 
h*  YOUR  lAND 
IN 

FECHHEIMER" 
UNIFORMS 

Wrfto  ’’fond  Dspt." 
tor  eolortollf  Hfaa- 
trotod  catalog,  sam¬ 
ple  fabrics  amd  prices. 

THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

UoHormt  tor  Over  70  Years 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 
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lllwtratiMS 
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liELHAAH  UNIFORM  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


They  Boost  the  Band 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 
in  Court  Square  where  the  band 
halted.  It  played  its  entire  repertoire 
of  familiar  airs.  Peaveyhouse  put  it 
through  its  paces,  and  then,  to  the 
crowd’s  applause,  marched  it  back  up 
the  hill  to  school. 

Everyone  who  saw  the  band  that 
day  knew  what  it  lacked,  uniforms. 
It  might  play  beautifuliy  without 
,  them,  but  it  would  never  look  like 
an3rthing  until  it  was  properly  attired. 
It  was  much  easier  to  see  the  need  for 
uniforms  than  it  had  been  to  see  tbe 
need  for  music  or  instruments.  Civic 
pride  was  touched  again.  Now  that 
Versailles  had  a  band,  the  town  was 
^  obligated  to  see  that  it  was  well 
dressed. 

Walter  Crews,  owner  of  the  local 
1  mill,  whose  son  was  a  band  member, 
suggested  to  other  business  men  that 
they  take  on  the  band  as  their  project. 

A  group  of  thirty,  some  parents  of 
I  students,  others  just  interested  in 
music,  founded  the  Band  Boosters. 
At  first  dues  were  five  dollars  a  year; 
now  they  are  whatever  one  is  willing 
to  give. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Band 
Boosters,  Peaveyhouse's  position  was 
easier.  He  could  give  more  time  to 
teaching  and  less  to  begging  as  soon 
as  the  Boosters  accepted  the  band  as 
their  responsibility,  they  began  plan- 
I  ning  ways  to  make  money  for  its 
I  support. 

One  member,  Wade  Henton,  asked 
men  he  knew  at  the  Lexington  to¬ 
bacco  warehouses  for  contributions 
(  when  he  took  his  crop  there  for  sale. 

)  He  collected  three  hundred  dollars. 

:  Walter  Crews  solicited  retailers  to 
whom  he  sold  mill  products  and  re¬ 
ceived  donations. 

But  one  gold  and  white  uniform 
I  cost  fifty  three  dollars,  so  more  money 
I  was  needed.  Tbe^  Boosters  set  a  goal 
of  15,000  that  first  year.  They  went 
,  begging  for  it,  asking  for  pledges 
j  personally  and  in  advertising  in  the 
local  paper.  Realizing  that  people  are 
:  more  willing  to  give  when  they  get 
something  in  return,  they  put  on  a 
1  carnival  for  the  benefit  of  the  band. 

I  The  carnival  has  since  become  an  an- 
,  nual  event.  The  last  one  netted  eight 
^  hundred  dollars.  As  The  Woodford 
I  Sun.  the  county's  only  newspaper 
said,  “The  Band  Carnival  to  be  given 
at  the  high  school  next  Tuesday  night 
I  is  a  strictly  local  affair  and  deserves 
I  the  support  of  everyone  in  town.  Be¬ 
sides  giving  to  a  good  cause  there 
I  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  everyone.” 

I  Peaveyhouse  will  never  let  the  pub- 
{  lie  forget  the  band.  He  keeps  it  always 
;  in  evidence.  It  participates  in  every 
I  local  public  event.  In  the  fall  of 


1951  it  marched  in  the  Boy  Scout 
parade,  played  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
picnic  and  at  the  4-H  fair.  During 
the  summer  of  1950  and  again  in  the 
summer  of  1951  it  gave  a  concert  in 
the  park  each  Friday  night,  all  of 
which  were  well  attended. 

Peaveyhouse  has  kept  his  promise 
to  his  backers,  now  the  Band  Boosters, 
and  far  exceeded  it.  The  Versailles 
High  School  band  not  only  looks  fine; 
it  sounds  fine  also.  At  the  Kentucky 
Music  Festival  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  last  spring  it  rated  superior. 

It  came  home  from  the  Kentucky  state 
fair,  where  it  competed  with  older  or¬ 
ganizations.  with  an  award. 

The  apathy  that  Peaveyhouse  found 
on  coming  to  Versailles  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  has  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  Boosters,  as  well  as 
the  young  and  energetic  music  teach¬ 
er,  are  determined  the  interest  that 
now  exists  will  increase.  They  are 
making  plans  to  send  band  members 
to  music  camp  next  summer.  The 
band  that  the  town  thought  it  did  not 
want  has  put  Versailles  on  Kentucky’s 
musical  map  for  the  first  time.  The 
Booster’s  mean  for  it  to  stay  there. 

Hebron,  Indiana,  Schools 
Require  Term  Paper  From 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

The  outMtandliig  hiah  scIiihjI  hand  of 
Hebron,  Indiana,  which  is  under  the  dl- 
ret-tion  of  Kd  Linderman,  uses  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine  as  re- ' 
quired  reading.  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  well-prepared  printed  folder  that 
has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  every 
band  parent. 

The  School  Mmicloa  Mouaiino 

“This  excellent  magazine  is  used  all 
over  the  United  States;  and  is  edited  ex- 
clusivelg  for  grade  and  high  school  mu¬ 
sicians  and  directors.  It  is  used  as  a 
teaching  aid  and  music  motivator  in 
schools,  including  colleges,  throughont 
A  merica. 

“It  is  urged  and  recommended  that 
every  student  in  the  Junior  and  High 
School  Band  avail  themselves  of  this 
monthly  music  magazine,  gathering  points 
for  self-improvement,  as  they  read  of  ror- 
ious  band  ami  choral  activities.  Parents 
may  also  better  understand  the  values, 
aims,  and  goals  of  music  education  in  the 
United  States  today  AS  IT  C.t.V  APPLY 
TO  YOUR  CHILD. 

“Single  subscription  rates  are  $2.00  a 
year  (10  issues);  hotcever,  a  Bundle  Sub- 
scriptiO}i  Plan  is  made  available  to  music 
departments  at  a  reduced  rate  of  only 
$1.00  a  year.  Thus,  this  high-class  ‘i2-year 
old  publication  costs  students  only  10 
cents  per  copy. 

“DURISQ  EACH  SK.VESTER,  OXE 
REPORT  OF  AS  ARTICLE  IS  ‘THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAS’  is  to  be  prepared 
by  each  band  member.  It  can  be  used  in 
other  classes  (English,  History,  etc.)  or  it 
ran  be  submitted  to  the  band  director. 
They  will  be  graded;  and  no  band  credit 
will  be  granted  unless  the  report  is  handed 
in  before  the  time  of  semester  exams." 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


lOESCHER  BBb  SOUSAPHONB  $350.00; 
Can  Eb  Sotuaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $250.00 ; 
iKicher  Baritone  Horn,  $135.00;  Conn  Upright 
Eb  Bass,  $90.00;  Olds  Trombone,  $110.00;  King 
Tramhone,  sterling  silver,  $100.00;  Holton 
Fitoch  Horn,  single.  $135.00.  All  instruments 
new.  Will  send  on  approval.  Lots  of  other 
^■gains.  Send  for  free  bargain  list  and  repair 
(rice  list.  Blessing  Musician’s  Supply  &  Re¬ 
pair,  1030  South  Main  Street,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER¬ 
HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections, 
Eitra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  expert 
aiftsmen.  makers  of  America's  finest  Hand- 
.nftcl  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  by 
Urilee's  exwrt  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per- 
iaaunce.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sheet. 
Uriirr  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 
Flieet.  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


UND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
-R^aired  and  refinished  by  our  factory-trained 
ipwman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As- 
•mg  you  the  finest  equality  of  factory  repairing, 
•tboilding  and  refinishin^.  Fast  service  and  low 
xices.  Write  for  our  ^ice  list.  The  Paramount 
Company!  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com- 
puy,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu- 
aianm  violin  outfit.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish — 
adestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
vith  German  how.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo- 
•eph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
.trbor,  Michigan. 

WILL  TRADE  4  “LIKENU”  REBUILT 
trampets.  I  cornel,  and  Cash,  for  alto,  tenor 
uzophones.  Wanted  —  saxophones,  clarinets, 
karitoncs,  euphoniums,  sousaphones.  Send  for 
lev,  copyrighteil  color  folder  telling  how  your 
■struments  can  lie  factory  rebuilt  at  lower 
costs.  We  rebuild  the  new  into  lhe_  old  and 
Ism  your  losses  into  profits.  Carl  Waltersdorf. 
Hebuiiders-Platers.  Creston  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Drum  and  Bugle  corps  instruments 
— oniforms  and  traveling  cases.  Excellent  instru- 
■snts  in  tra  condition.  For  details  and  price 
•rite.  W.  G.  Altimari,  Atchison  High  School, 
.\|ch>son,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  King  Baritone  Sax,  Gold  Lacquer, 
Case.  Stand,  $225.00.  Leedy  Bass  Drum,  12x28, 
Doable  tension.  Gold  Sparkle  Finish,  Fiber  Case, 
175.00.  Sfarching  Band  or  Drum  Corps.  Both 
•Igthtly  used,  excellent  condition.  George  "Red” 
Bird’s  Music.  Massillon,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


«4  OR  45  USED  BAND  UNIFORMS.  Colors, 
black  and  burnt  orange.  Junior  and  Senior  High 
rises.  Notify  Glen  Core,  Superintendent,  Cement 
City  Public  Schools,  Cement  City,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  STROBOCONN.  state  condition 
ind  price.  K.  E.  Gannaway,  92  N.  E.  58th  Ter- 
nee,  Miami,  Florida. 


APPROXIMATELY  60  USED  band  uniform.s. 
Colors,  blue  and  gold.  Ambia  School,  Amhia, 
Indiana,  Brooks  Bell.  Principal. 


ANXIOUS  TO  OBTAIN  35  or  40  Used  Band 
Uniforms.  Write  Ralph  R.  Malloch,  Box  164, 
Guernsey,  Sask.,  Canada. 


Send  Your  Soloist  Pictures 
to  the  SM  Editor- 
News  Welcome  Toe 


UNIFORMS 


WHITE  BAND  CAPS,  $2.00,  Black,  $2.00. 
New  leaders’  caps,  $3.00,  coats,  $5.00.  40  Blue 
coats,  caps,  Sam  Brown  leather  belts,  $200.00.  > 
Majorette  costumes,  $5.00,  shakos,  $4.00.  Baton, 
$2.00.  Drum  mamr’s  outfit,  $10.00.  Fifty  white 
coats,  shawl  collars,  $75.00.  Orchestra  coats, 
white  doublebreasted,  $4.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
$6.00.  White  orchestra  coats,  shawl  collars, 
doublebreasted,  celanese  material,  slightly  used, 
cleaned,  pressed,  every  size,  genuine  bargains, 
$8.00.  Palm  Beach  shawl  collar  white  coats. 
$5.00.  Foldup  opera  hats,  like  new,  $15.00, 
$10.00.  High  silk  hats,  $8.00.  Minstrel  end  men's 
suits,  $7.00.  Minstrel  wigs,  new  $3.00.  New  fe¬ 
male  wigs,  any  style,  $4.00.  Red  velvet  3-piece 
curtain  (855  by  25),  $35.00.  Singlebreasted 

tuxedo  suits,  including  vest,  $15.00.  Chorus 
costumes,  sets,  assortH  styles,  including  Gay 
90s  (8)  $16.00.  Free  lists.  Derby  hats,  $3. Oil. 
Clown  suits,  $4.00.  New  Red  wigs,  $4.00.  Girls' 
costumes  of  all  kinds.  $3.00,  $4.00.  Al  Wallace, 
^416  North  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
for’ SALE  :'T(rM AR00N~AN1)  (SOLD  Band 
Uniforms.  DeMoulin  made,  worn  about  six  times. 
Coats  fine-grade  serge,  fully  lined,  citation  cord 
I  and  belt.  Military  hats.  VVill  sell  reasonably. 

S.  M.  Raymond,  806  Fiast  Chestnut  Street, 

I  Louisville  4,  Kentucky. 

I  200^SED  BAND  UNIFORMS  for  saleribi^s’ 

I  uniforms  grey  whipcord,  white  l>elt,  shoulder  | 
I  citation  cords,  half  cape  lined  with  gold  satin,  i 
‘  riding  breeches  with  yellow  side  stripe.  Girls'  I 
!  uniforms  cape  style,  lined  with  gold  skinner  I 
,  sjitin ;  includes  a  plain  tailored  grey,  light-weight  1 
broaticloth.  H.  S.  Warren.  Emerson  High  School,  , 

I  Gary.  Indiana.  _  _ _ 

I  FOR  SALE — 75  full  dress  West  Point  cadet  j 
;  hand  uniforms- — for  details  and  price  write — W.  ; 
I  G.  Altimari,  Atchison  High  School,  Atchison, 

Kansas. _ ; 

FOR  SALE-  -50  band  capes  and  caps,  fair  con-  | 
<lition  at  a  very  low  price.  Write  for  details  to 
W.  G.  Altimari,  Atchison  High  5>chool,  Atchison,  i 
{  Kansas.  • 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for  i 
lull  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12  I 
’  easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleflfnian,  1100 
I  Sooth  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson.  | 


I  MUSIC  ARRANGED:  All  parts  written  off  | 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your  i 
I  melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette,  I 
I  Durham.  Oklahoma.  | 


YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  i 
I  Band  Director,  where  are  you  planning  your  i 
two  weeks’  vacation  this  summer?  I  believe  we  | 
I  have  just  the  spot  for  you — a  real  vacationland  in 
I  the  quiet,  restful  North  Woods.  Easy  to  reach, 
hard  to  leave.  Housekeeping  cabins  on  Loon  , 
Lake.  Clood  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming.  For 
I  further  inlorniation,  write  to  L.  E.  Cooley,  Star 
I  Route,  Spooner,  Wisconsin. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS-  -The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane, 
especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoonist ;  4  - 
Reeds,  $3.8U;  $11  a  Dozen.  Oboe  Reeds,  pro¬ 
fessional  make  high  quality,  $15  a  dozen.  John 
E.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis 
I  23,  Missouri. 

iBsJiounUt  with  8t.  Izmli  Symphony  Orrheitrs) 
OBOES-REEDS.  1  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
I  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 

$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
^  horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
I  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane. 
'  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


Classified 

Advertising 

CAN 

And  Will  bring  CASH  to 
you  or  your  school's 
Music  Fund 

Why  not  sell  those  unused  uni¬ 
forms,  choral  robes,  instruments, 
and  equipment.  There  are  those 
who  need  what  you  don't  need.  If 
you  make  reeds,  write  music,  or 
have  audio-visual  aids  to  sell,  take 
a  classified  ad  in  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  magazine  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 

Rates  .  .  .  (each  individual  ad  re¬ 
quested)  15c  per  word  or  25  words 
for  $3.00  (lOc  each  additional 
word);  or  50  words  for  $5.00  (5c 
each  additional  word).  Cash  MUST 
accompany  each  order.  Ten  percent 
discount  for  10  -  consecutive  -  issue 
order. 

(nffnctivn  Snpt.  I9S2) 


Serving  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Area 
with 

Expert  Band  Instrument 
Repair  Service 

Send  Complete  letermetien 
with  instremeets  to 

CROSS  MUSIC  CENTRE 

1819  Capitol  ChayaRR*.  WyomiRq 


^  EQUIP  YOUR  BAND 
At  Half  The  Price! 


Meyer's  "Certified  Rebuilt"  and 
instruments  will  stretch 
your  budget.  Rental  and 
school  budget  terms  —  free 
educational  aids 

Write  for  Cotalog. 


454-1  Michigon  Ay?.  Dgtfoit  26,  Mich. 


[  iiton  SMAiVtV*-  ON  The 

^l\wi  ”  IMPOSSIBLE....? 

New  £/ Streamline  Coses  BU T  WE  D I  D  I T. . . ! 


YOUR  DEALER^WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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string  Clearing  House 

(Starts  on  Page  36) 


and  throw  the  Angers  and  hand  into  a  bad 
position. 

nnieote 

The  Kight  Hand  Thumb  rests  against 
the  right  side  of  the  Angertx>ard.  The 
Bow  is  heid  in  the  palm  of  the  Right  Hand 
by  the  2,  3,  and  4th  Angers.  The  hair  of 
the  Bow  should  be  turned  up  toward  the 
player.  From  this  position  the  regular 
playing  position  with  the  Bow  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  resumed. 

Best  tone  is  achieved  by  plucking  alxtut 
3  inches  from  the  end  of  the  Angerboard. 
Picking  closer  to  the  bridge  produces  a 
strident  tone. 

Fleshy  part  of  Anger  tip  should  be  used 
to  produce  the  jiroper  tone  quality.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  string  doesn’t  slap 
against  the  Angerboard. 

The  Anger  nails  should  be  short  and 
of  course  must  not  be  used  in  plucking  as 
a  poor  tone  results. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  left  hand 
Angers  are  pressed  as  Armly  In  Pizzicato 
as  when  bowing. 

Heldlsg  ths  tew 

Preparatory  Exercises :  Use  a  pencil  or 
dowl  stick  to  practice  the  position  for 
holding  the  bow.  Hold  end  (of  the  pencil) 
in  front  with  the  I.<eft  Hand.  Then  place 
Kight  Hand  on  |>encil  with  1st  Anger  at 
1st  joint,  curved  inward  Into  the  stick. 
The  1st  Joint  of  the  little  Anger  against 
pencil.  Then  rest  of  the  Angers  fall  In 
place  naturally,  with  Angers  slightly  sepa¬ 
rated. 

Thumb  is  bent,  extent  of  arch  in  based 
on  the  individual  hand ;  tip  against  the 
pencil  about  opposite  2  and  3rd  Angers  nr 
In  s|)ace  between  them. 

Ill  the  June  Issue,  we  will  continue  with 
the  Cello  (bowing,  etc.)  and  conclude  with 
reviewing  new  music. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

(Starts  on  Page  37) 

UacOowrll,  EtUrard:  Smte  No.  2  in  E 
minor  (“Indian’’)  Op.  jS.  Americati  Ee- 
rording  Society  Orchestra,  Dean  Dixon, 
conductor.  One  ten  inch  disc,  S.1  1/S  long- 
play.  ARS-No.  S.  ti.TO. 

A  Ane  recording  of  this  beautiful  work, 
written  between  1891  and  1892,  by  a  great 
American  composer.  This  suite  made  its 
public  bow  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Oix-hestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hou.se,  New  York,  January  1896. 

The  following  thematic  pieces  utilized  in 
the  SuKe  are:  (1)  an  Iroquois  and  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  theme  ;  ( 2 )  an  Iowa  love  song  ;  ( 3 ) 
a  song  found  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  combining  features  common  to  the 
Dakotans  and  also  certain  aspects  of  the 
Iroquois  .scalp  dance:  (4)  Kiowa,  which 
is  a  woman’s  mourning  song;  and  (5) 
a  women’s  dance  and  a  war  song,  both  of 
Iroquois  origin. 

A  highly  recommended  recording  for 
the  school  music  library.  Surfaces  and 
recording  good. 

Films 

CHILDREN’S  CONCERT  SERIE.'i: 
Four  l€mm.  Black  and  White  Sound  Films 
Distributed  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films  Ine.  (Produced  by  The  Na¬ 
tional  Film  of  Canada). 

Children’s  Concert  I.  “Rhythm  and  Per¬ 
cussion’’.  One  reel.cost  SSO.et, rental  12.50. 

This  Aim  explains  the  fundamentals  of 
rhythm  and  dramatically  introduces  the 
percussion  instrument.s.  Mr.  Kugene  Kash. 


conductor,  explains  that  every  living  thing 
grows  and  moves  in  rhythm.  A  drummer 
interprets  the  graceful  movements  of  little 
girls  walking,  running  and  skipping.  Dr. 
Marius  Barbeau  of  the  National  Museum 
comes  down  the  aisle  chanting  an  Indian 
song  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tnm-tom. 

A  rhythm  l»and  then  comes  to  the  stage. 
Classroom  teachers  follow  the  concert  with 
activities  appropriate  to  the  ages  of  their 
children. 

Children's  Concert  II.  “Woodwinds  and 
Brass’’.  One  reel,  cost  330.00,  rental  32.30. 

This  Aim  Introduces  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Kash  Invites  a  young  boy  from 
the  audience  to  come  up  to  the  platform 
to  show  his  willow  whistle.  Since  the 
whistle  produces  only  one  note,  the  con¬ 
ductor  describes  how  men  discovered  ways 
of  making  other  sounds.  He  shows  the 
children  a  Pan’s  pipe  and  let*  them  hear 
and  see  that  the  longest  reed  makes  the 
lowest  note,  etc.  ’The  Aute,  piccolo,  clari¬ 
net,  oboe  and  bassoon  are  illustrated.  Next 
the  brasses  are  Introduced  with  a  fanfare 
and  de.scribed. 

Children’s  Concert  III.  “String  Instru¬ 
ments.  One  reel,  cost  330.00,  rental  32.30. 

First  the  conductor  presents  an  easy 
and  ])lea.sant  way  of  explaining  musical 
form  to  the  children.  Then  the  string  in¬ 
struments  are  Introduced  and  heard.  In 
the  Anal  sequence  of  the  Aim  we  see  a 
dance  built  around  the  legend  of  Per.se- 
phone,  performed  to  music  composed  by 
children  and  played  by  the  school  orches¬ 
tra. 

CHILDREN’S  CONCERT.  Four  reels, 
cost  3163.00,  rental,  38.30. 

’This  Aim  combines  all  of  the  material 
contained  in  each  of  the  previously  de¬ 
scribed  Alms.  In  addition,  it  includes  an 
Interesting  sequence  which  suggest  the 
reason  for  the  entire  project.  A  child  is 
having  the  kind  of  tedious  drill  with  a 
metronome  which  has  made  learning  a 
drear.v  ta.sk.  Then  we  see  a  foyer  teem¬ 
ing  with  eager  youngsters  who  have  come 
to  hear  a  Saturday  concert  planned  es¬ 
pecially  for  them.  There  is  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  concert  subject,  followed 
by  recordings  which  include  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  considered  and  demonstrated. 
The  length  of  this  Aim  permits  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Ka.sh’s  lei¬ 
surely  Introduction  to  each  group  of  in¬ 
struments  than  we  see  in  the  individual 
Alms. 

•  •  • 

The  Earth  Sings.  New  York:  Brandon 
Films,  Inc.  200  West  STth  Street.  Black 
and  White,  One  reel,  ISmm  Sound.  Run¬ 
ning  time  11  min. 

Seven  folk  songs  of  Palestine  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  Interpreted  by  scenes  of  pas¬ 
toral  Israel.  Songs  of  work  and  play,  of 
things  of  the  spirit,  and  of  peace  and  rest 
are  i>erformed  by  Haasche,  the  Hebrew 
ballad  singer,  with  a  mixed  chorus.  A 
Aute,  clarinet  and  bassoon  provide  an 
effective  accompaniment  for  a  Aim  that  is 
a  delight  to  both  the  ear  and  eye. 


Sight  Reading 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

I  once  asked  Forrest’s  distinguished 
father  how  he  prepared  his  famous 
Joliet  High  School  Band  for  a  contest. 
His  reply  was,  “we  are  always  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  contest.*’  The  system  of 
sound  fundamental  instruction,  the 
insistence  on  accuracy,  the  meticulous 


attention  to  detail  which  characterized  | 
every  step  of  the  regular  training  and  I 
rehearsal  routine  of  the  Joliet  band  I 
produced  results  which  were  outstand-  I 
ing  in  all  the  band  did  and  inci-  i 
dentally,  won  high  honors  whenever  ' 
it  entered  in  competition. 

It  may  likewise  be  said  that  a 
properly  trained  band  is  always  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  sight  reading  contest. 
The  players  who  receive  thorough 
training  in  fundamentals,  who  can 
play  their  scales  and  intervals  in  all 
the  commonly  used  keys  and  In  vari¬ 
ous  rhythmic  patterns,  who  have  been 
taught  to  be  accurate  in  all  they  do 
(and  not  simply  in  a  couple  of  con¬ 
test  pieces)  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  sight  reading  contest. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  a  director 
to  feel  that  his  band  or  orchestra  is 
not  advancing  unless  it  is  playing 
difficult  music.  All  the  basic  elements 
which  go  to  make  a  fine  musical  per¬ 
formance,  as  listed  on  the  typical  ad¬ 
judicator’s  comment  sheet,  are  present 
in  a  easy  piece  of  music  Just  as  they 
are  in  a  difficult  piece.  <  Moreover, 
some  of  the  noblest  expressions  in 
music  have  been  written  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  terms.  In  fact,  all  the  basic  nici- 
ties  of  musical  expression  and  style  can 
be  taught  more  thoroughly  through 
the  medium  of  a  simple  piece  of  music 
than  in  a  complex  work.  If  correct 
habits  of  playing  are  acquired  in 
the  performance  of  easy  pieces  they 
will  continue  to  develop  and  govern , 
all  playing  of  the  student  as  his  tech¬ 
nical  proflciency  increases. 

Teaching  a  group  to  read  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  sight  reading  contest 
does  not  detract  from  time  spent  in 
preparation  for  other  phases  of  the 
band  or  orchestra  activities.  On  the 
contrary,  it  simply  involves  the  use 
of  common  sense  methods  which  will 
help  to  develop  better  musicianship, 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  student’s 
musical  experience,  and  enable  the 
teacher  to  cover  more  material  effec¬ 
tively. 

The  sight  reading  contest  can  be  a 
most  vital  motivating  factor  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  important  phase 
of  musicianship  and  it  is  therefore 
disturbing  to  note  that  this  event 
has  been  dropped  in  many  places  as 
a  part  of  the  competition-festival.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  a  backward  step. 
I  can  think  of  many  events  in  the 
typical  competition-festival  program 
which  are  less  defensible  educationally, 
and,  in  fact,  there  are  few  events  on 
such  programs  which  provide  more 
stimulating  '  and  valuable  experience 
to  both  directors  and  students  than  a 
properly  conducted  sight  reading 
contest. 
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A  Message  For — 

PARENTS 

ONLY!! 


Do  you  have  a  young  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  8  and  1 8  who  plays 
in  a  band  Or  orchestra,  who  sings  in  a  chorus,  who  plays  the  piano,  accordion, 
or  guitar?  What  kind  of  magazine  do  they  read?  Do  they  have  their  own  mag¬ 
azine  delivered  right  to  their  home,  that  you  can  be  proud  to  have  them  read? 


Here  are  nine  good  reasons  why  you 
MUSICIAN  magazine  for  your  children. 

•  M«lii(-atit)iiiiily  soiiiiil  aiid  !i|t|ir()V(>(|  ity 
scluHtl  and  privatf  tcatiicrs  cvitvwIumv. 

•  Stinudatfs  tin*  stndt*iit.«i‘  intert'st  in  ti 
!ii'(iad(*r  s(-o|t*-  (tf  iiiii.'-^ic. 

•  The  only  ina^razinc  tliat  covims  all 

|ilia.<<*.<  of  cdimition. 

•  l*r«*si‘nts  a  s|iccial  TVcnajreiv  Section 
written  liy  and  for  teeiiaffers. 

•  I’reseiits  monthly  clinical  colnnins  on 
the  various  instruments  in  the  liand  and 
orchestra  (in  clinical  writers). 


should  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 


•  Carries  coinidete  feature  articles  hy  na¬ 
tional  authorities  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

•  Parents  may  share  the  pleasure  of  read- 
infr  about  school  music  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

•  Complete  national  and  state  .school 
music  news  coveraj^e. 

•  Published  and  delivered  to  the  .student's 
home  in  times  a  year  for  the  low  cost  of 
just  •$•*.(»(•. 


10  BIG  ISSUES  —  Every  month  except  July  and  August  $2.00 

(delivered  direct  to  your  home! 

Start  your  young  boy  or  girl  on  the  road  to  an  interesting,  stimulating  musical 

reading  experience  today. 


Send  Your  Order  Now 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


28  East  Jockson  Boulevard 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


David  Weber  (right),  renowned  soloist,  recitalist  and  eminent  clarinetist 
with  NBC  Symphony,  New  York,  says:  “I  find  the  Centered-Tone  Clarinet  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  instrument  I  have  ever  played.”  ComnKnts  like  this,  by  top-ranking 

clarinet  artists  in  every  field,  offer  convincing  proof  that  the  Selmer  (Paris) 
Centered-Tone  Clarinet  truly  offers  a  new  departure  in  clarinet  playing.  More  compact 

tone;  superior  speaking  qualities;  improved  dynamic  range;  amazing  response 
and  easier  rapid  fingering  assure  better  playing  that  will  amaze  you.  Prove  it  to 
your  own  satisfaction.  Stop  in  at  your  Selmer  dealer  . . .  play  one,  today! 

For  free  descriptive  brochure,  address  Dept.  H-Sl. 


ONE  FOR  ALL...  ALL  FOR  ONE...  helmet 


GINO  CIOFFI,  principtl 
dariiwtist,  Boston  Symphony. 
A  Solmer  usor  since  1928. 


WALTER  THALIN,  pfincipal 
dahnetist,  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  ptayinf  Selmer  (Paris) 
Clarinets  since  1918. 


EMIL  SCHMACHTENBERG. 
principal  darinotist,  Cindnnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  plays  Selmer 
(Paris)  Clarinets  eidvsively. 


RONALD  PHILLIPS,  prindpal 
darinotist.  Seattle  Symplwny 
Orchestra  has  play^  Selmer 
(Paris)  darinets  since  1930. 


MARIUS  FOSSENKEMPER, 
prindpal  darinetist.  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  Selmer  user  since  192S. 


ALFRED  GALLODORO  plays  a 
Selmer.  Hear  his  Concert  Hall 
racordini  ol  the  Brahms  Quintet. 


PAUL  RICCI,  a  Selmer  user  lor 
years,  and  a  lop-nolcher  with 
Charles  Santords' 

"Show  of  Shows"  orchestra 
on  NBC-TV. 


ARCHIE  ROSAT^  Warner  Bros. 
Studio  staff  orcNcsira.  Hollywood. 
Plays  Selmer  (Paris)  clarinet 
and  Alto  Sas. 


WAYNE  SONGER.  star  with  CBS 
(Hollywood)  staff  orchestra, 
has  play^  Selmer  (Paris)  ciarineL 
alto  and  tenor  sax  lor  20  years. 


ARTIE  MANNERS.  outsUndini 
network  radio  darinetist. 

New  York  City.  Exdusively  Selmer. 


HARRY  H.  TAFARELLA,  solo 
clarinetist  with  Long  BeKh 
Munidpal  Band,  plays  the  new  i 
Selmer  (Paris)  (>ntered-Tone 
clarinet. 


BOB  BARTLETT,  prindpal 
clarinetist  U.  S.  Arnw  Band  calls 
the  Selmer  (Paris)  C-1  Clarinet 
"The  best  ever  buiH." 


ARTIE  SHAW  has  played  Selmer 
exdusively  lor  many  years. 
Hear  his  real  records. 


DARNELL  HOWARD,  with 
Matisy  Spanier's  band  says  his' 
newSefmer  (Paris)  C-T  clarinet  is 
"The  hnest  that  money  can  buy." 


GEORGE  DICTZ.  prindpal 
darinetist  with  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Band.  Another  lon(-lime 
Selmer  booster. 


A 

BUSTER  BAILEY,  famed  (an 
darinetist  and  lor  years  an 
exdusive  Sel-ter  artist. 


JOHN  YASKULSKI.  prindpal 
darinetist  U.  S.  Army  Ground 
Force  Band  has  played  Selmer 
(Paris)  darinets  for  years. 


BOB  WILBER,  prominent 
Dixieland  darinebsL  racording 
star,  and  long-time  Selmer  user. 


H.  ( A.  Selmer  INC.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


DONALD  FEIK,  pnncipal 
darinetist  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Band.  Exdusive  Selmer  (Paris) 
darinot  artist. 


BILL  REINHARDT,  darinebst- 
owner  ol  Chtcago's  famous 
Jazz,  Ltd.  says  "Selmer 
instruments  have  no  peer  lor 
tone  and  performance." 


TOP  CLARINETISTS  IN  EVERY  FIELD  APPLAUD  THE  NEW 
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